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to have so much in the live of earthly prosperity, or 
of heavenly inheritance, in return, rather than to 
love as friends without stint, and without promise of 
reward, In the one case, their chief desire is to know 
what God requires of them, as a condition of his pay- 
ment of wages, and they are willing to do that because 
it must be done. In the other case, their one thought 
is what God will let them do for him, whom they love 
above all. 

When, therefore, our Lord Jesus, at the close of 
his earthly service, said to the disciples of his choice, 
“No longer do I call you servants, ... but I have 
called you friends,” he thereby signified his confi- 
dence in them, as ready to do not less, but more, for 
him than hitherto. He had been accustomed to give 
them close directions for their daily work in his ser- 
vice, and to expect theni to do that, and that only, 
which he ordered. But now he released them from 
the obligations of specified service within exacting 
limitations, because he believed that they were will- 
ing to be his friends, and that as his friends they 
would be in his loving service without regard to hours 
or to kinds of work, save only as his interests seemed 
to justify the effort or the sacrifice. 

Jesus Christ wants not servants but friends. His 
work on earth has no need of service that is given 
for a reward, or that can be paid for at its worth, 
While his disciples were yet servants, Jesus told them 
plainly that their best service was in itself no gain to 
hin; he made nothing out of it. “ Even so ye also,” 
he said, “ when ye shall have done all the things that 
are commanded you [have reason to] say, We are 
unprofitable servants; we have done [only] that 
which it was our duty to do.” But when the servant- 
disciples became disciple-friends, Jesus confidently 
expected them to do all that they had endeavored to 
do before, and a great deal more. “Ye are my 
friends, if ye do the things which I command you,” 
he sxid ; and then he held before them as a test of 
friendship the loving willingness to live and to die 
for him. And such friendship service is what Jesus 
Christ proffers to us all as a privilege and as an 
opportunity. ) 

During the recent visit of the Russian fleet to 
America, a son of the Czar was one of the subordi- 
nate officers of that fleet. A citizen of Philadelphia, 
who was entertaining the admiral in command, ques- 
tioned him as to the position of the Grand Duke on 
board hisship. ‘ How is he addressed?” was asked. 
“Always as ‘ Lieutenant,’” was the reply. “ Does 
he do regular duty as an officer, on watch, in his 
turn?” “Certainly,” answered the admiral. “There 
is only one difference between him and the other 
officers. He is always more faithful to duty than 
any one else on the ship.” Ah! there was the dif- 
ference between the sovereign’s loving son and the 
sovereign’s most loyal subjects. They were as obedient 
servants. He was as a son and a friend. 

A Christian’s life is a life of service, but it is not 
the life of a servant. It is a life of loving service 
that knows no hours or bounds. It is a life without 
a promise of future pay, but with the present joy, 
which is joy eternal, of friendship with Christ, and 
the privilege of doing for him indefinitely forever. 
It is harder to be a friend than to be a servant; but 
oh, it is so much better! 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


in the prevention of pauperism and crime which has presented 
itself during the century and a half which bound modern chari- 
table work. In view of this fact, it is somewhat surprising 
that your contributor makes no mention of the cireumstance 
tliat the work carried on by the Children’s Home Society, of 
which she speaks as though it wefe a new step, has been in 
operation for nearly thirty years in New York City by the 
Children’s Aid Society at that place, for twelve years in this 
city by the Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania, and is in 
progress in various furms in six or eight states in the Union, 
A new worker in a field which overtuxes all the energies of 
those engaged in it is always welcome; but how much wiser, 
instead of adding a new society in these days of the multiplica- 
tion of agencies, to urge co-operation with societies already in 
existence, and at least to give the workers of a decade recogni- 
tion of their efforts ! 


It is easier for us to point out the errors of our fellow- 
man then our own errors. And, indeed, our fellow-man 
may be a gainer by knowing how others look at his case, 
when he is puzzled over it himself. A Michigan pastor 
recently told of his doubt whether he belonged in the 
ministry or in the editorial profession. The Editor of 
The Sunday School Times gave him his opinion, and 
now ati Illinois reader wants to tell him what he thinks 
about it, as follows: 


I am apprehensive that one difficulty With your friend the 
Michigan pastor, who thinks he might be more successful as an 
editor than as a pastor, is that he is too introspective,—dwells 
too much on himself and his faifmres. My advice would be, 
Do not do this. Do not be morbid. Turn your attention out- 
ward, and, above all, upward. Regard yourself as working for 
the Lord, rather than for yourself or the church, God called 
you to preach, and opened the way for you to enter your pres- 
ent field. When he wants you to change your vocation, and 
desires it as much as he desired you to enter upon it, he will 
open the way to that also. Until then, let the Lord be your 
Master in this thing. If people do not come to hear you, re- 
solve that they shall come, and execute your resolve by study 
and work and trusting prayer. Keep your eye on the Lord. 
Do what you do with all your might. When people do not 
come to you, go tothem. They must hear the Lord’s message ; 
resolve that they shall hear it. Do not mourn over want of 
success. The Lord requires not success, as you may look at it, 
but faithful effort. Keep striving, for only so can you make a 
good report at last to the Master. It is the effort, the determi- 
na‘ion, which is the honorable thing. And God is with you in 
that, as really as in the midst of the greatest success in the 
world, 


Dropping a lighted match among fireworks surprised 
more than one careless boy, in its consequences, on Inde- 
pendence Day. And the experience of such little boys 
is akin to that of the Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
when he incautiously drops a hot suggestion on some 
mooted question in current thought among the inflam- 
mable material of his constituency. Recently he has 
been expressing himself anew as to the fitness of woman 
for a prominent place in Christian work, and his views 
have called forth denunciations of him in different parts 
of the country, as a subverter of the established order of 
things. Thereupon he meekly waited for an opportunity 
to say something in the line of his convictions, that even 
the strongest defenders of masculine superiority would 
have to admit. That opportunity seemed to present 
itself in the story of Lydia, as the first Christian con- 
vert in Europe. He thought that even those who would 
have woman keep in the background, would recognize 
the fact that she might be seen to advantage where there 
was no good man to stand in front of her. Accordingly 
he suggested, among the ‘“‘ Added Points” of his Lesson 
Summary, that “ A good woman is a great deal more 
useful than a bad-man; and a wide-awake woman is 
worth more than a dull and heavy good man.” He little 
thought that there would be such a din of feminine fire- 
works in his ears, as sounded abové the Fourth of July 
celebration of national independence. From the Dis- 
trict of Columbia there comes, from a mature-minded 
woman, this satirical rebuke of the Editor’s bold venture: 


If the learned author of “ Added Points” in yesterday’s les- 





It is quite natural for those who are interested in one 
phase of philanthropic work to think of that phase of | 
work as of supreme importance, and of the branch of it | 
with which they are connected as better than any other. | 
If this were not so, there would be fewer enthusiasts in 
the world, and less good work done, But it is all right 
to have attention called to similar lines of effurt in 
various fields of well-doing. An article, in these pages, 
on one form of child-saving, has called out this letter 
from a prominent philanthropist in Pennsylvania: 





The work of “child-saving,” outlined by Alice Hamilton | 


Rich in your issue of June 24, is unquestionably the most im- 
portant field of charitable work which has been opened in the 
last twenty years. It offers the niost hopeful channel for éfforts 


son had declared that “a good woman is as useful as a bad 


| man,” ete., I should not have be-n surprised. But when it 


takes the learning and authority of The Sunday School Times 
to decide a point which the untrained gumption of an insigni- 
ficant woman discovered more than forty years ago, I may be 
forgiven’ for expressing a mild surprise. 


From Northern New York the satirical rebuke takes 
a milder form, after this fashion: 


I have just returned from teaching the lessn of July 2 to 
a Bible class of women, and they were all very much over- 
whelmed with the extravagant compliment paid to their sex in 
Tke Sunday School Times of that date —or rather, I should 
say, of June 17. You will find the paragrap to which I 
allude on page 379 of that issue, in the next to the last of the 


moment fot the supervising editor of this part ot your commen- 
taries, or that he must have allowed his chivalry to overcome 
his better judgment. My class does not like to be outdone in 
generosity, and the request was unanimous that I should tell you, 
on our part, that we consider “a good man a great déal-more 
useful than a bad woman, and that a wide-awake man is worth 
more than a dull and heavy good woman,” : 


The “ supervising editor” who is responsible for this 
indiscretion, feels about it much as the little boy felt 
when he was sharply asked by his teacher in the Sunday- 
school, “ Who made the world?’? and he whimpered out 
in reply, “I did; but I won’t dé it again.” That editor 
has many a time said, in his columns, that he deems a 
good woman superior to a good man; and he now adds 
that he always looks up to woman as man’s moral supe- 
rior—except when she makes him drop his eyes for a 
moment by a slap in the face. 

; \ 








TO-DAY’S DEFEAT IS TO-MORROW’S 
FAILURE, 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


If the day’s brief pain and passing care 

Have seemed too much and too hard to bear; 

If under its trivial press and smart 

Thou hast failed in temper and lost in heart; 

If the undiscouraged, journeying sun, 

As it sinks to its rest with its travail done, 
Leaves thee all spent with trouble and sorrow,— 
How shalt thou face the harder to-morrow ? 


If the things familiar daunt thee so, 

How shalt thou deal with an unknown wo? 
If conquered by every passing dole, 

How build the sinews of thy soul ? 

To stand and shiver on the brink 

Of each recurrent task, and shrink, 

Will never harden thee to abide 

The waves of the turbulent Jordan tide, 


Never a river but brims and fills 

By the aid of numberless slender rills ; 
Never a strength but has grown and fed 
With the force of a weakness conqueréd ; 
Never a day but is ruled and shaped 

By the power of a yesterday escaped ; 
And never a human soul that grew 

By a single resolve to its stature true. 


Winter makes ready for the spring 

By months of struggle and suffering ; 

And the victory won from the mortal strife 
Strengthens the fibre and pulse of life. 

How if the earth, in its chill despair, 

Felt that the fight were too hard to bear ? 
Where were the bloom and the vintage then? 
Where were the harvest for hungering men? 


So, if the now seem cruel and hard, 

Endure it with thoughts of the afterward ; 
And be sure that each task that is clearly set 
Is to brace thee for other tasks harder yet. 
Train the stout muscles of thy will 

In the daily grapple with daily ill, 

Till, strong to wrestle and firm to abide, 

Thou shalt smile at the turbulent Jordan-tide, 


Newport, R. I. 





AMONG THE UPLANDS OF GILEAD, 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


The native estimates of the distance between Bozrah 
and Jerash, whither we wished to go, varied from three 
dayg to one long day. The last seemed likeliest; but 
cutting across a wide district, full of roving Bedween, and 
never a house in it all, a guide was a necessity. The 
way was little known, and with difficulty we found a 
man who had even once crossed the waste to the borders 
of Gilead; and he would go only on condition that a 
second should be taken to accompany him home, Our 
last experience at Bozrah served as a further revelation 
of character. A number of old coins, seals, etc., had 
been brought by the natives in the hope that we might 
purchase. They were entrusted to the cook, who did 
some business in that line himself. When it came to 
giving them back, a valuable seal was nowhere ,to be 
found. With a most injured air, and a face that plainly 
said “ What shall we hear of next?” the cook received 
the intimation that suspicion attached to himself; that, 
moreover, if it were not forthcoming, the owner should 
have the price he asked, the same to be duly deducted 
from the cook’s wages. To make perfectly certain, a 
small reward was offered for its recovery. From the 
midst of the dust which a host of searchers raised, our 
clever cook immediately jumped up, and rushed forward 
triumphantly with the lost seal in his hand ; then, throw- 





“ Added Points.” We thought it must have been an unguarded 





ing himself down, he kissed the ground; piously tarning 


























his eyes upward, he éxclaimed fervently, Ei Aamdu lillah ! 
— Praise be to God!” The owner of the seal seemed 
least pleased of ‘all, having lost his opportunity to profit 
by our misfortune. Tying up his treasures in his hand- 
‘kerchief, he marched sullenly away, grieving, doubtless, 
over the cook’s provoking luck ! 

The usual route from Bozrah to Jerash leads by way 
of Der‘at and Remthah. We struck the line of another 
Roman road, running southwest; not that passing Um 
el-Jamal for Qal‘at ez-Zerga, but one farther west. A 
great level plain spread around us, covered deep with 
heavy grain. The beautiful iris we had before admired 
so much was hére in plenty. The wide view offered 
little variety, save in its boundaries. Salkhad, Jebel 
el-Kuleip, and the dark range of which they form a part, 
loomed away on the northeast.’ Northward lay el-Leja, 
and the mountains overlooking the plains of Damascus, 
and, northwest, snowy Hermon. A light mist half con- 
cealed the hills of Jaulan and the highlands of Galilee, 
but almost due westward we could see the rough crest of 
Tabor. Before us lay the richly wooded hills of Jebel 
‘Ajlan, the land of Gilead, while southeast the plain 
gradually vanished towards the horizon in a bluish 
haze. By and by we passed the bounds of cultivation, 
and entered on a great level plateau, which stretches 
from the desert eastward to the precipitous sides of the 
Sea of Galilee. Notrace of cultivation, recent or ancient, 
could be seen; but in the days when the desolate ruins 
seen on every hand were populous towns and ‘Villages, 
doubtless the soil yielded as richly as that of the neigh- 
boring tracts. A youth, on his way toa Bedween encamp- 
ment, assured me that several attempts had been made to 
grow wheat upon it, but without success. A coarse scrub- 
like plant alone would grow, on which camels feed. An 
American or British farmer would soon change the tale. 

Um el-Jamal we passed within easy view of the tele- 
scope. This and a score more of black ruins not far from 
our way it would have been interesting to visit, but this 
was impossible. In a series of little wadies we found the 
soil soft, the little winter streams not yet dried; and cross- 
ing was effected not without danger, the horses sinking 
almost to the saddle-girths, and struggling through only 
with desperate efforts, very unsettling to the riders. In 
the deepest and broadest of these wadies we found a little 
green-carpeted meadow and a few Bedween tents. The 
moment we appeared, a woman rushed out to meet us, 
bidding us welcome, and bringing a large dish of buitter- 
milk, from which we drank and were refreshed. I had 
been detained in the rear, digging a deep root from hard 
soil. Galloping up past a rough hill strewn with great 
boulders, I saw two figures with long guns dodging be- 
hind the rocks, looking furtively behind, and gazing 
earnestly in my direction. Fortunately, my friends were 
not quite out of sight, so I was spared what might have 
been at least an unpleasant brush with Arabs on the 
lookout for plunder. Probably they belonged to the 
company at whose tents we were so hospitably treated ; 
for the man who will lay down his life to protect you 
when you have passed under his roof may consider you 
only fair game if he finds you in the open. 

This wady we crossed early in the day, and thereafter, 
through the long burning hours, we saw neither running 
water, fountain, nor cistern. We stopped for lunch in 
the midst of the plain, beside what looked like an ancient 
burying-ground, with fallen walls, and nothing to pro- 
tect us from the sun. We anxiously awaited the arrival 
of our muleteers, whom we had left to be brought on by 
our guide’s companion. After weary waiting, they at 
length appeared. They had been led astray by their 
conductor against their own better judgment; head- 
strong, as ignorant people often are, he had his way. 
At length he wavered, stopped, and confessed that he 
had gone wrong. They dismissed him in language the 
reverse of complimentary, and, trusting to their own in- 
stinct,—and instinct with these men in such matters 
approaches genius,—they proceeded to find the road for 
themselves, much valuable time having been wasted. 
We had hoped to reach Jerash that day. The long de- 
lay, if it modified our expectations, did not moderate our 
exertions. As we rode, the youth mentioned above joined 
us. He knew the country, the tribes, and their various 
locations; his conversation was interesting. He belonged 
to Judeideh, the summer station of the Sidon American 
Mission,—a village situated on an eminence overlooking 
Merj ‘Aydin, the ancient Ijon. This village supplies more, 
in proportion to its size, than any other in Syria, of the 
brave light-hearted fellows who, with their hardy ani- 
mals, carry the necessaries of life through all parts of the 
land, alike known and unknown to civilization. 

The lower Jordan valley is reckoned unsafe, and 
mot without reason. But even there I have met the 


Judeideh men, swinging along with careless ease, as 
much at home as on the slopes of their native mountain. 
This youth visited these parts every spring as £4tib, or 
“secretary,” to several Bedween tribes, at the time of 
division and arrangement of flocks for the year. It was 
his business to assist at bargains, write contracts, register 
numbers, etc.; for these barbarous chiefs, while con- 
sidering it beneath their dignity to learn the art of 
writing, have a wholesome appreciation of the value 
of black and white in a bargain. After some busy 
months, with advancing summer he returned to his up- 
land-home. He invited us to turn aside with him toa large 
Bedween encampment, where we should find heartiest 
welcome and plenteous entertainment. We lived to regret 
our refusal, and, after all, we slept within an hour of the 
spot he indicated. Our guide assured us theré was water 
before us on the edge of the waste, and we judged it bet- 
ter to keep straight for our goal. Smoke curled up over 
a ruined site to our right; explaining this, our guide 
said that recently a few Circassians had taken possession, 
and were trying to bring the land under cultivation. 
They, if any in such a land, are likely tovsucceed. We 
met with them again at Jerash. 

Nothing save an old Roman milestone broke the 
monotony of our way until we neared the borders of 
Mt. Gilead. Then, on rising ground before us, we saw 
traces of building on a large scale. A strip of green 
grass and the music of frogs, both indicating the presence 
of water, attracted us to the left. Water indeed there 
was, but so little and so vile that even the horses would 
not taste it. On a gentle slope leading up to the build- 
ing we found two large reservoirs, carefully cemented, 
sides and bottom, a flight of stone steps Teading down 
into each, but, alas! never a drop of water in either. 
Tired and thirsty, we turned up to the old fortification, 
for such it proved, to consider the situation. East of the 
fortress stands a building, well preserved, all save the 
roof, which may have been achurch. The fortification, 
built of roughly squared blocks round the top of a little 
hill, occupies a strong position, commanding the pass by 
which we entered the country of ‘Ajlin, the ancient 
Gilead. A large cistern within the court raised our 
hopes; they were soon dashed ; it was empty. 

Our guide thought we should stay where we were, as 
we might ride farther and fare worse. The sun was 
already low in the west; but although we knew that 
darkness comes without warning in these lands, we re- 
solved to go forward. With dry victuals we might have 
passed the few hours before dawn; but the thought of 
our thirsty animals, which had done their duty so nobly, 
panting beside us, their great eyes seeming to look to us 
imploringly, for water, was more than we could stand. 
Some of us set forward with all the speed our tired horses 
could muster to search if haply we might find a wady 
with little pools not yet dried up, or a spring welling out 
from under some of the beautifully rounded, tree-clad 
hills. Separating, we searched the country on either 
side of the pass, taking bearings as carefully as possible 
to obviate the chance of losing our caravan, which came 
winding painfully along below. Hill after hill was 
scaled, valley after valley searched, with ever the same 
result, until, as the shadows began to thicken, a well- 
beaten track was struck, by following which we were 
certain to reach some hospitable tents. The remainder 
of our party, having outstripped the caravan, we now 
saw on a hill-top behind us. The muleteers with the 
baggage were a long way back, and, with no one to guide 
them, were certain to wander in the thick night falling 
over us, the darkness deepened by the great black clouds 
that piled themselves up over the face of the sky. 

Our worthy cook was again in evidence. It was hinted 
that, as he rode a strong horse, he might ride down the 
valley and lead the caravan past several inviting turnings. 
The poor fellow almost shivered himself out of the sad- 
die; such a picture pf abject terror is seldom seen; 
every particle of blood forsook his face, and he answered 
never a word. As there was nothing else for it, I pushed 
forward my weary animal, and marking as well as possi- 
ble the hill-tops against the sky, headed downwards, and 
soon lost sightof my companions. Some distance along 
the valley I heard away in front the music of the bells 
that hung tinkling round the necks of the baggage ani- 
mals, Erelong the muleteers came in sight, threading 
their way cautiously along for fear of ruts or holes into 
which the mules might stumble in the dimness, In such 
circumstances there was room enough for anxiety, but 
no trace of it could be seen in these fearless happy-hearted 
children of the road,—no anxiety save what was caused 
by the condition of a comrade who had fallen sick on 
the way. 





The real disinterested kindness shown by these strong- 


limbed but tender-hearted fellows to their sick friend 
was touching. They had an extra animal, which they 
rode by turns, to rest their. feet a little during the jour- 
ney. This day, and several succeeding days, every man 
of them cheerfully gave up his “ turn,” that their fevered 
companion might ride all the way. Indeed, it is hardly 
doing them justice to say that they gave it up cheerfully. 
They never seemed to think of it at all, but did it just as 
naturally as a man puts on his hat. When I came upon 
them, I received a new proof of their genuine sympathy 
with him. Not being able to attend to things as he 
would have liked, from sickriess and weakness, he had 
dropped something on the way a good distance back, 
and only now it was missed. The big-hearted fellow 
who had been walking with him gave some instructions 
to the others concerning him, and, without.even a look 
of reproach, dived back among the shadows to bring the 
lost article. Giving what instructions were possible to 
the advancing party, I stood to act as landmark, and to 
guide the gallant Mousa on his return. These Bloodan 
men, reared amid the bracing air of Anti-Lebanus, were 
as fine specimens of Syrian workingmen as I have ever 
seen. Independent, manly fellows, but withal respect- 
ful, ever showing to advantage in moments of difficulty 
or danger, their tender solicitude for the welfare and 
comfort of their unfortunate comrade did more to win 
our hearts than the display of all their more brilliant 
qualities, Standing alone in the bottom of that thickly 
wooded vale, distant objects already faded from sight, 
the hill-tops themselves hardly longer to be distinguished 
against a sky that grew ever darker, flocks of vultures fight- 
ingefor places in the branches of the trees close at hand, 
apparently unused to fear man in that solitude, the howl- 
ing of jackals echoing around, I was thankful at last to 
hear Mousa’s footfall approaching. Just as we started 
forward together, a bright flame broke out on one of the 
higher hills before us, and in the glare we could almost 
distinguish the figures of our friends as they piled on the 
fuel. The idea of the fire was excellent, and, to be per- 
fectly just, the trembling cook must receive credit for 
the suggestion. Once started, he went to work with an 
energy that was almost frantic, tearing up roots, pulling 
down branches, and heaping them up to burn, as if he 
hoped the flame would scorch the reproach of cowardice 
from his accusing conscience, and in some measure atone 
to us for his selfish and altogether unworthy conduct, 
The fire guided us to the hill-top; thereafter we fol- 
lowed, as best we could, the cheery voice of the doctor, 
who meantime had found an Arab encampment, and had 
returned to lead us thither. We made a way for our- 
selves across country, keeping as near each other as pos- 
sible by means of constant shouting; for we never saw 
each other clearly again until we stood in the red glare 
cast by the Bedween fires. We came long after sunset, 
thus unwillingly committing a breach of desert etiquette. 
But our case was éasily explained, and readily under- 
stood. Great draughts of warm milk were soon pro- 
vided,—a most delicious beverage; and a better restora- 
tive after the fatigues of a weary and anxious ride could 
not be found in the most richly stocked cellars of the 
Givilized West. Our hosts Jay encamped, their tents 
drawn in a line across a little valley at the bottom of a 
hill called Tell er-Reh4b, in the uplands of Northern 
Gilead. Great drops of rain slid down through the 
darkness, as if the clouds perspired in supporting their 
own weight. Warning drops they were; and hastily we 
rushed up one of our tents, ere the downpour they 
heralded arrived, and under its roof we all took shelter. 
Soon our mukaris bad a second tent pitched, and we 
separated for the night, to make the best of circum- 
stances, sleeping in chairs or stretched on the canvas of 
our camp-beds, covered with whatever came to hand, 
Silence as of death had fallen $ver the mountains; not 
a leaf stirred in the trees around us; sheep and oxen 
huddled closely together beside the hair-houses of their 
masters; and the clouds hung dark and threatening, like 
huge birds of evil omen, poised in the sky above us. 
The blackness overhead was rent in twain, and forth 
rushed streams of living flame, that spread over all the 
hill-tops like a vast curtain of gleaming light, to which 
every particular leaf responded with its individual glit- 
ter. The thunder roared and bellowed through all that 
empty land, like the mingling of the tornado with the 
voice of many mighty waters lashed into fury. The 
earth shook as if the very hills were being hurled head- 
long, crashing, in divine displeasure. The rain fell iu 
torrents, and, beating on the taut canvas of our tents, 
served to increase the uproar. A thunderstorm on such 
a grand scale I never witnessed, either before or since. 
Never till now could I fully appreciate the majestic 





realism of that song of Israel’s royal minstrel. Surely it 
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was after witnessing some such storm that he penned 
these marvelous descriptive verses: “ The voice of the 
Lord is upon the waters: the God of glory thundereth, 
even the Lord upon many waters. The voice of the 
Lord is powerful, the voice of the Lord is full of majesty. 
The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars; yea, the 
Lord breaketh in pieces the cedars of Lebanon. He 
maketh them also to skip like a calf; Lebanon and 
Sirion like a young wild-ox. The voice of the Lord 
cleaveth the flames of fire. The voice of the Lord 
shaketh the wilderness; the Lord shaketh the wilderness 
of Kadesh. The voice of the Lord maketh the hinds to 
calve, and strippeth the forests bare” (Psa. 29 : 3-9). 

As one reads, all seems to pass before him again 
in unparalleled grandeur. In the midst of such a 
scene, how completely we are cast back upon the Lord 
himself. Once we could distinguish no interval between 
flash and crash, and one of our company experienced a 
strange thrill passing through his body. Mercifully we 
were preserved from injury. Sitting there among the 
mountains, the worthy theater of that terrific display of 
divine power, the poor Bedween near us crouching in ab- 
ject fear beside their trembling flocks, well was it for our 
comfort that we could say with David, concluding his 
psalm: “The Lord sitteth as king forever. The Lord 
will give strength unto his people. The Lord will bless 
his people with peace.” 

Thestorm continued all night, abating a ttle towards 
midnight, but increasing in violence as the first glim- 
merings of coming light stole into the sky, and reach- 
ing a climax in an awful flash and crash just as the day 
broke. The dust which had blown thick around us on pur 
approach was now transformed into thick mud, with re- 
markable powers of adhesion. One could not walk once 
round the tent without acquiring a marked addition to 
his weight. Things looked very dull, at first, for our 
journey that day; everything was so wet that packing 
was out of the question. But the great sun coming out 
in his full strength an hour or two worked wonders; 
and, as the soaked tents and roads dried up, we too re- 
covered from our damped spirits. The Arabs gathered 
in little groups, submitting their ills to the doctor’s skill, 
and giving what information they could about our way, 
the country, and themselves. Jerash, we learned to our 
satisfuction, was only some two or three hours’ distant. 
Not that the Bedween could tellus anything of hours; 
one of them said, in answer to inquiries: “‘ Whut do we 
know about hours? But look you! If the sun be in 
that part of thesky when you leave here, traveling at an 
ordinary pace, it will be there when you reach Jerash,” 
—pointing to the two quarters of the sky as he spoke. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





PARENTAL HELP OR HURT. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES A. OLIVER. 


“If I did not punish my children when I was angry, 
I could not punish them at all,” said Joseph R——. And 
several other members of the Sunday-school class ex- 
claimed, “ Neither could I.” 3 

Robert D—— added: “I once ordered my boy to fol- 
low me into the yard to be punished. He came after 
me so meekly, that, by the time we reached there, I 
scarcely had the heart to whip him, and, if we had gone 
a little farther, I could not have doneit atall. As it 
was, I only gave him a few light raps.” 

In other words, these men punished their children 
because they were out of humor, It was to vent their 
spleen, and not to help the children to better living. 
They were Christian men sadly lacking in ideas of child- 
training. Here was our opportunity to give some much 
needed instruction; and,we tried, with these thoughts. 

Never punish a child in anger. To do so may soothe 
your violent temper, but it will encourage the develop- 
ment of like passions in your child. You may compel a 
sullen submission, but it will be at great cost. You will 
losethat respect and filial affection which cannot be forced. 
“Ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath.” 

If the child deserves punishment, and you have be- 
come angry, first go ask God to forgive your sin of being 
angry; and when you are your better self, and able to 
exercise self-control, deal firmly, and yet very kindly, 
with the erring one. 

If you have spoken angrily, or laid rough hands upon 
the child, acknowledge your want of kindness. We 
heard the Rev. F. B. Meyer of London say: “A boy 
did something very wrong. I reproved him and put 
him right, but I did it in the wrong way.” Afterwards 
“ T called my deacons together, and had the boy brought 
into the room; and I said to him, ‘My lad, I was per- 


fectly right in saying to you what I did, but I was'wrong 


in doing it as I did.’ The boy looked sheepish; the 
deacons looked surprised ; but J felt happy.” 

Be “one that ruleth well his own house, having his 
children in subjection with all gravity.” Besure you 
rule in love, and your children will obey in love. 

If your example and practice have been injurious to 
your child, be honest, apologize. Correct your own 
ways before expecting better things of the child. Keep 
your temper sweet. Your character will be reflected in 
the life of your child. Your habits will mold its habits. 
The spirit in which you perform the ordinary home 
duties, your common every-day talk, will leave an in- 
delible mark upon the young life. Live the Jesus life, 
and thus make it easier for your child to be like Jesus. 

If discipline must be administered, do it in the spirit 
of our heavenly Father, who chastens his children for 
their profit, My little daughter had been disobedient. 
Culling ber to my side, I said, “ You know that papa 
does not like to punish you.” The little one answered, 
“ Yes, sir.” “ You know also that papa must doit because 
he said he would.” Again she responded, “ Yes, sir.” 
In administering the discipline, the father suffered more 
than did the child. She knew that, and, instead of 
turning from her father, she threw her arms about his 
neck, and said, “ Papa, I am sorry.” What else could 
the parent do but gather his loved child in his arms, and 
comfort her? And that father knew then, as he had 
never known before, the tenderness of God’s love for his 
erring children, 

York, Pa. 


CHRISTIAN, EXPRESS THY LIFE, 


BY CHARLES J. GALPIN, 





Within you is a peculiar life. It is the life of Jesus. 
In the sense in which all life is a mystery, this too is a 
mystery; but in the sense in which all life is plain and 
known, this life also is plain and known. The life of 
Jesus in you is as real, as tangible, as evident, as the 
life.of the rose, the daisy, or tlie golden rod. We know 
it when we see it; we know what makes it thrive; we 
know what puts it out. 

In all life one law knits and nerves the fibers, The 
fiat reads, “Get thyself expressed.” This law binds at 
every point. No domain is free. Disobey, smother the 
life, disguise it here, deny it there, and tlie life will deny 
you and quit you. Would you have the life of Jesus 
warmly animate you, follow rigidly, sacredly, this divine 
fiat: Express at every point that life and no other, 

At intervals humanity shakes itself together to realize 
that what its sentiment has been long approving as ex- 
cellent, must come to be. The poet, it may be, first sees 
and points the way; men read and glow int® a spasm of 
assent, but keep treading the old life. Then come the 
earthquake and the deluge. The line of poetry turns 
into prose, The ardent idea becomes a stout fact. Is 
now the life of Jesus in you still mere poetry? Whena 
glow of proper feeling creeps over you, do you utter the 
wish to wake some morning possessed of it? May you 
not need some kind, considerate spirit to suggest that 
you stop making believe, and let the life of Jesus get 
itself expressed after its kind? 

The life of Jesus in you pleads to be permitted to speak 
praise, to exclaim for joy at beauty, goodness, and vera- 
city. It would say, “ Blessed art.thou, and blessings 
on thee. I see thee; I love thee; Iam thy debtor.” If 
the life of Jesus in you is kept from responding to the 
appeals of beauty, goodness, and veracity in God, you 
grieve it out and away. 

The life of Jesus pleads to be let speak out benevo- 
lently the candid truth. Be persuaded that it loves 
openness and shrinks from secretiveness; that it pleads 
to be kept from saying things for the mere sake of say- 
ing something; to be kept from cant,—cant of all sorts, 
especially réligious cant. Why try to give out the flavor 
of that you do not possess, and know you do not? Oh, 
no! It is no smiling matter, this easy way of yours of 
being not quite true. How the simple, open soul of 
Jesus must shrink away from him who languidly palters 
with his faith! You may take no pride in the things 
you possess, but the need to speak exactly and truly is 
one of God’s spurs to prick you to improvement. Will 
you not determine henceforth not to evade, but to let 
the simplicity of Jexus vitalize all your conversation, 
and trust him fully to manage for you the issue? 

Possibly you go to school yet, There are sweet young 
lives in school who believe that the life of Jesus in them 
is for nothing else than to vitalize every action and event 
in the school day with serene veracity and benevolence, 
You too must vitalize your friendships and your studies 
with the genuineness of Jesus. If it is excellent to be 





There is no such thing here as the fair and mere average 
doing. It will neverdo. Excellence is the imperative. 
Finally, the life of Jesus in you is not something fo be 
enjoyed as a thing for you to carry off into your room 
alone and feed upon. It is not to be clasped tight, but - 
incorporated; not to be looked at, but lived; it is to 
beget your desires, your loves, your determinations, and 
under fire execute them. You need, doubtless, the life 
of Jesus animating your entire body,—the very tips of 
the fingers, the glance of the eye. 

The power of the Christian lies in his ability to or- 
ganize the atoms of his ordinary experience into expres- 
sion that will assert and perpetuate the life of Jesus, 
Catch not at stir and fuss. What touches your heart 
and the heart of humanity in the life of Jesus is his total 
expression of the love of God,—ca'm, patient, suffering. 
How serenely and benevolently suffering, too! “Asa 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his 
mouth,” 

Seal not up, then, the aroma of your life. The clover 
bloom shares its fragrance with every neighboring breeze; 
and the bee infallibly finds it out. Bloom thou also, 
Pervade your circle with the flavor of your life, and 
those whom the life of Jesus will thrive in will be drawn 
and won. 


Belleville, N. Y. 





THE NORMAL CLASS. 
BY GEORGE W. PEASE. 


In all of our day schools, care is taken in the selection 
of teachers to choose only those who may prove them- 
selves qualified for the position; and that there may be 
those who shall be thus qualified, normal training-sehools 
have been established all over our land. Should not 
some, at least, of this care be exercised in the selection 
of teachers for the immortal souls gathered week after 
week in our Sunday-schools? And that our Sunday- 
school teachers of the future may be the better prepared 
for their work of teaching the Word of God, shall we not 
show ourselves to be as wise as “the children of this 
world,” by establishing in our churches and Sunday- 
schools normal training-classes, for the training of our 
future teachers in the knowledge of God’s Word, and in 
the best methods of imparting that knowledge to others? 

Believing, that we should thus show our wisdom, I 
offer, as the second suggestion for the. improvement of 
the intellectual condition of our schools, the Sunday- 
school normal class. 

Many superintendents seem to have a very indefinite, 
hazy idea as to what a normal class really is, and as to 
its methods and studies. One supetintendent said he 
did not see what particular advantage a normal class 
would be in his school, as the teachers could study their 
lessons at home. Another superintendent was very 
much pleased with the idea of such a class; but a little 
later it was found that his idea of such a class was noth- 
ing more than that of a substitute teacher’s class, study- 
ing the lesson a week in advance. On the other hand, 
there are many superintendents who do recognize the 
need and value of such normal classes, and have them 
regularly organized as part of their school, and who can 
testify to the good which, through them, is being accom- 
plished. 

The normal class has a threefold object: The giving 
to its members a comprehensive knowledge of the Bible, 
a knowledge of the principles and methods of teaching, 
and actual teaching practice. When all of our Sunday- 
school teachers shall have a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, both as history and as revelation, and shall know 
how to impart that knowledge to others in an interesting 
and impressive way, the result will be that, knowing the 
seed, the soil, and the methods of/ sowing, they shall be 
blessed with more abundant fruits of their labors. The 
teaching practice referred to in the threefold object 
spoken of above, may be obtained by allowing the re- 
view each week to be given by the different members, 
followed by the criticisms of the leader. Ifthe hour of 
meeting is distinct from that of the Sunday-school ses- 
sion, which commends itself to me as the best planj then 
the members of the class may, at times, act as substitute 
teachers during the Sunday-school hour, and thus have 
actual class work to do. ’ 

Do not try to have a large class, as the best work will 
be done when the membership does not exceed ten to 
twelve, as then more attention can be given to the indi- 
vidual. If there are more than this number who desire 


to take the course of studysit would be better to form 
two or more classes than to have them all in one. 





sterling true, it will never do for you to be half-way true, 





Whether a text-book be used or not, the leader will 
have to do considerable outside studying in order to 





















make the lessons complete,—as most of the published 
normal-class courses are largely in outline,—and to be 
ready to discuss intelligently the many questions which 
are sure to come up. 

Conduct the meeting in a conversational way, avoid- 
ing as far as possible the lecture.method. Freely use 
the blackboard for outline and topieal work, and various 
imaps and charts for the lessons on Bible history and 
geography. 

The ‘course of study depends vety much on the num- 
ber of lessons which are to be given; but at least three- 
fourths of the lessons of any course should be on the 
Bible. I have no sympathy with the idea that the teach- 
ers of our Sunday-schools will not attend a norma! class 
with a thorough and comprehensive course of study, but 
must be given a few lessons, and those quite simple. 
What experience I have had with such classes goes to 
prove the opposite,—that a few simple lessons will not 
satisfy our earnest, wide-awake teachers. In small 
schools, and where the idea is new, plan for at least a one 
year’s course of about thirty to thirty-five lessons, with 
a post-graduate course covering another year, all out- 
lined and ready to use for any who may desire to continue 
the studies. In schools where the normal class is no 
longer an experiment, and where the advantages of such 
a course of training is known and greatly appreciated» I 
would suggest a two years’ graduate course, with an 
additional two years’ post-graduate course. The follow- 
ing plan of such a course of study may prove suggestive: 


FIRST YEAR (THIRTY-SIX WEEKS). 


1. Bible Study.—Two lessons on the Bible,—general 
contents; five lessons on biblical geography; twenty 
lessons on Old Testament history. 

2. Teaching Work.—Four lessons on the scholar ; five 
lessons on the principles and methods of teaching. 


SECOND YEAR (THIRTY-SIX WEEKS). 


1. Bible Study.—Eleven lessons on the life of Christ; 
eleven lessons on the apostles and their work ; three les- 
sons on the institutions of the Bible; two‘lessons on the 
manners and customs of the Bible. ; 

2. Teaching Work.—Two lessons on the art of ques- 
tioning ; two lessons on the art of illustrating ; two les- 
sons on the teacher’s qualifications ; three lessons on the 
teacher's Bible study. 

THIRD YEAR (FORTY WEEKS). 

1. Bible Study.—Ten lessons on biographies of Bible 
characters; five lessons on great prophecies; fifteen les- 
sons on Christian evidences. 

2. Teaching Work.—Eight lessons on the teacher’s les- 
son study,—mistakes, difficulties, etc.; two lessons on 
pre-views and reviews. 

FOURTH YEAR (FORTY WEEKS). 

1. Bible Study.—Twenty-three lessons on Bible analy- 
sis; seven lessons on Bible doctrines. 

2. Teaching Work.—Four lessons on the, Sunday- 
school; four lessons on blackboard work ; two lessons on 
object teaching. 

Springfield, Mass. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_f—__—. 


A BELFRY-PIGEON FOR THE STAY-AT- 
HOME CLASS. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


_ It was ironing-day in the Wilkins’s kitchen. 
domestic at the ironing-board had a meditation. 

“ Bless him!” thought Statira (pronounced in the 
Wilkins family, where she was “ the girl,” “ Stat-i-ray ”’) 
“Bless him! That boy Dicky don’t know how much 
good he’s a-doin’ this vacation. He couldn’t go away 
from home, for his brother Jamie is sick, and he must 


The 


stay at home to run the errands. Now, the little Chad- | 


bournses went by, yesterday, all a-goih’ to the station, 
stickin’ up their heads like little chip-sparrers, and I 
thought of our Dicky, a stay-at-hum bird, and a-doin’ it 
jest as sweet as he can be, and a-makin’ up no face about 
it, and a-runnin’ errands good as gold. Then in Sun- 
day-school, I heard the sooprintendent, Nathan Green, 


say he didn’t know but he’d have to close if it wasn’t for | 


Dicky, allers in his place. And the pulpit s’plies we 


have while our pasture is away, more’n one of ’em, have | 


asked who that boy was with a bright face down in the 
fifth pew from the front ”— 

Here Statira’s meditation at the ironing-board was 
interrupted by a boyish voice, “ O Statiray! I want to 
ask you something.” 

" That you, Dicky ?. Got back from your errands?” 





“ Just got back, and—I—I—wanted to—ask ”— 

“ Ask away, but take a long breath fust!” 

“ Oh |—well, I think our superintendent—Sunday- 
school, you know—feels rather discouraged, and I didn’t 
know but I could get him up a class of boys staying at 
home.” ; 

“Boys? I thought they had ’most all gone away.” 

“ Oh! some are still in town.” 

“It’s a good idee, and speaks well for you,” said Sta- 
tira, contemplating admiringly her favorite, with his 
wavy brown hair, brown eyes, and enthusiastic manner ; 
“but where would you put’em? Nathan Green hasn’t 
many scholars, and he may feel discouraged, but the 
class-rooms—every one of ’em has somebody in it. I 
heard you say, ‘Put ’em up in the belfry with the 
pigeons ’?” 

“No, under it. There! there’s a chancein the tower, 
in the room under the belfry, It might tole them in—” 
he hesitated—*“ if—if you’d ask John.” 

John was the “saxton,” and he filled also another 
honorable position—he was Statira’s brother. He wasa 
much faithful but somewhat dteaded being. Her iron 
suspended in air one moment, then came down with 
approving vigor,“ bang!” 

“That’s a good idee! I’m not afraid of him,” declared 
Statira. “ T’ll ax him.” 

The being before whom the parish, members, and 
officers stood in awe, the sexton, consented to the propo- 
sition. Two settees and a chair were placed in this 
dusty, dusky tower-room, a teacher was obtained, and 
half-a-dozen boys, following Dicky, stole one Sunday up 
the tower-stairs, fascinated by the thought that they 
would meet right under ,the big, booming bell, and the 
big flock of pigeons flying with a great whir in and out 
of the belfry. 

There was one boy, Adam Newhall, whom Dicky 
could not influence to come into Sunday-school. He 
was not a vicious boy, but the mischief of thoughtless- 
ness marked his movements. 

One Sunday morning Dicky was surprised to read a 
note running this way : “ Dicky, come up into the room 
in the tower before Sunday-school time. ADAM.” 

Dicky was delighted. He showed the note to Statira. 

“It means, Statiray, that he is going to join the Sun+ 
day-school class.” 

“‘T hope so, Dicky. He needs it.” 

That was not the purpose in Adam’s present move- 
ment. He was bent on mischief. He confessed to him- 
self, What I mean to do is to get Dicky up into the 
belfry. I'll be up there myself, and when he comes into 
she tower, I'll call him up, just turn round when he is 
up there, run down and pull the scuttle down after me, 
fasten it, and won’t Dicky have a fine time getting down! 
Ha, ha! that will be a fine pigeon for the old belfry!” 

Up the tower stairway and into the belfry slyly stole 
Adam, 

“ Now I’ll watch for Dicky,” he said. 

Turning about suddenly, he struck the door of the 
scuttle, and down’ it banged ! 

John the sexton had so arranged the fastening that, 
when the door fell, it would secure itself. 

There was Adam, up in the belfry-tower, a tenant with 
the pigeons, but they could slip between the huge brown 
slats, and fly out, and then fly in again, at will! 

“ What bird is this?” they seemed to say, looking at 
Adam sharp one moment, then, with a whir, circling 
overhead ; and so out they flew. 

“This is interesting,” thought Adam. “I’ll wait till 
those Sunday-school boys go, and then call to somebody.” 

That seemed easy enough. He did not care to speak 
to those “Sunday-school boys” in the room below, and, 





’ | in fact, he could not have made himself heard. They, 


| in turn, did not think of him. Dicky went home to re- 
port to Statira that Adam was not there after all. 
| “Jest a-foolin’ ye!” was Statira’s comment, 
soon look for that midget up in the belfry.” 

She would have found him there, if she had looked. 
There he was, waiting for the adjournment of the Sun- 
day-school. Then it would be “so easy to call down” 
and obtain relief from a person in the street. So he 
waited. ‘ 

After a while there was a sudden movement near him. 
A rope began to stir.. The bell began to turn. 

Horrors! Was the sexton going to ring it? 


“T’d as 





this imprisoned pigeon. He threw himself down on the 
floor of the belfry, like a traveler overtaken by the 
sirocco of the desert, and closed his eyes, and tried to 
ping up his ears with his fingers. Oh, if he could only 
| fly like one of the feathered tenants of that place! How 
| inferior a being was a boy! 





The answer was a “ boom-m-m ” that almost deafened | 


« Boom-m-m !” 

Heavier now,—several of those thunder-rolls coming 

in quick succession, and announcing an afternoon service. 

When they had all died away, he breathed easily, re- 

moved his ear-stops, and rose up. The awful sirocco of 
sound had passed by. The bell tolled, but Adam could 
endure that. 

“Oh dear!” he groaned, as he looked at the bars of 
his prison. 

He now had an opportunity that he never anticipated, 
—a chance to try on Dicky’s shoes, and imagine he were 
Dicky, up in this infernal machine called a belfry. Ah! 
there is nothing like standing in the shoes of the person 
one plots mischief against; and then let the plotter say 
how he enjoys it. 

It was a new experience for Adam the mischief-maker. 
But could he not possibly make anybody in the street 
below understand that a boy in distress was up in thut 
old belfry ? ; 

He dared not call when the people were coming to 
church, or when they were leaving it. The discovery of 
a boy up in the belfry would have been a revelation too 
mortifying for Adam. 

He was willing to give a hint of his situation—and 
did give several loud ones—to any boy or girl passing by 
chance. Their quick ears caught sounds of distress; 
but, looking up, they saw nothing, and passed on. 

Old Squire Timlow heard something; but he was a 
little hard of hearing, and he located the sound in the 
wrong place, and thought a boy in an adjoining garden 
was calling him names, 

“ What are you up to, you ”— he bawled, shoving his 
spectacles above the fence, and glaring at—Parson Smith, 
his minister, by chance walking there while making a call. 

Luckily the squire had not added to “ you” the words 
contemplated by him,—‘ little rascal,”—and he made 
the best explanation he could, passing his inquiry off as 
“a bit of a joke.” 

John the sexton, too, had heard something; but he 
was “summut deaf,” and he told Statira he had heard, 
that aftérnoon, “ the strangest amount of billin’ and cooin’ 
round the belfry,” but he had not seen “ nary a pijin 
flyin’ in.” 

After imagining several hours how Dicky would have 
fared if he had been up there, a lucky thought came into 
Adam’s brain: ‘“‘ How would it do to wave my handker- 
chief out of the belfry?” , 

He saw the sexton’s sister out in the Wilkins garden, 
and he groaned. 

“She out? I don’t want her to see this, She dén’t 
like me. I’) wait till she goes into the house.” 

Stetira having retired, the handkerchief was vigorously 
waved, 

That vigilant Statira was one of the persons famous 
for seeing even when nothing was, to be seen, and how 
could she but notice from her window an object actually 
visible,—that frantically fluttering strip of white? 

“Did you ever!” she exclaimed. 

That was all she said. Then she ran for the meeting- 
house key. One was kept at the Wilkins house, as John 
lived at a distance,—and who knew but fire might break 
out in the meeting-house? 

No one going toa fire could have made better time 
than did Statira, this fleet runner from the Wilkins 
kitchen. Into the meeting-house she flew. Up the 
narrow stairs, winding as a corkscrew, she nimbly made 
her way. The scuttle was speedily raised, and the sig- 
naling Adam turned at the unexpected sound. To hear 
Statira’s voice startled him more than any sirocco of 
bell notes. . 

“ What—what you up to? 
You—you here, Adam?” 

“ T-I-it was a mistake. 
up here.” 

“Wall! Thought you sent Dicky a note, saying you 
were going to the Sunday-school, or suthin’ like that.” 

Adam was silent. 

All this time Statira had not wholly raised the scuttle, 
but took “jest a peep,” asshe called it. She had a weli- 
established reputation as a good hand at a bargain. She 
now proceeded to drive one. 

“Didn’t you go to Sunday%school ? 
next time, Adam?” 

“Yes, yes!” he said eagerly. 

Wide open flew the scuttle; down came a boy who 
had learned an excellent lessdn, standing up there so 
long a time in Dicky Wilkins’s shoes, 

He kept his word the next Sunday. Into the Stay-at- 
home Class, looking rather. agitated, fluttered —this 


How did you git up here? 


The seuttle fell, and shut me 


But you will 
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belfry-pigeon. 
Watertown, Mass. 




































































































































































































LESSON HELPS. 


ee 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1893.] 


1, July 2.—Paul Called to Europe.................. 
2. July 9.—Paul at Phillppl................c<c-cceccsecrseoreeseenrenenanes: +» ACtS 16 : 19-34 
3. July 16,—Paul at Athens...... -o» Ate 17 122-31 
Oy Fete Meee PME BE COPIER. «00 decccsrsrccccrsoscsccscocccse sécescocccseseeses Acts 18: 1-11 
5. July 30.—Paul at Ephesus... ... kets 19 : 1-12 


Acts 16 : 6-15 



















6, August 6,—Paul at Miletuzs............. + Acts 20 : 22-85 
7. August 13,—Paul at Jeru<alem. hintstoes Acis 21 : 27-39 
8. August 2,.—Paul Before Peli x.......,..ccc.ccceccecreeeeeeevenereneete Acts 24 : 10-25 
9. August 27,—Paul Before Agrippa. .... we ACtS 26 : 19-32 
10. September 3.— Paul Shipwreck ed...............6.c.scesercsserseeeenee Acts 27 : 30-44 
il, September 10.—Paul at Rome ; Acts 28 ; 20-81 
12, September 17.~Personal Responsibility...............0.00+00+FOm, 14: 12-23 


13, September 24.—Review. 


QUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue AmeERIcAN InetiTUTE oF SACRED LITERATURE. 

[(Notz.—An examination upon the material covered by these les- 
sons will be held in all parts of the world, January 10,1894. A 
specially prepared direction sheet will be sent to all examinees, on 
receipt of the examination fee (50 cents), containing: 1. Statement 
of principles underlying Inductive Bible Study. 2. Division of the 
present subject, with a valuable ou'line. 3%. Chronological table 
showing the growth and development of the Church from 30 to 100 
A.D. 4. Valuable suggestions for the use of the note-book. 5. Di- 
rections when, and how, to use the recommended helps. 6. Ques- 
tions upon the first fifteen chapters of Acts, to be used for review. 
Address ‘The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Lilinois.’’) 


STUDY V.—THE THIRD MISSIONARY TOUR: 
REVISITATION AND FAREWELLS. 


I, ANAysis oF MATERIAL. 

The third missionary tour (Acts 18 : 22 to 21: 16), See 
last study. 1. Paul in Europe (20: 1-6). 2. The incident at 
Trous (20: 7-12). 3, The journey, to Miletus (20 : 13-16). 
4, The Ephesian farewell at Miletus (20: 17-38). 5. The 
journey to Jerusalem (21 : 1-16). 

Il, Mastery oF MATERIAL. 

1, Read Acts 20:1 to 21 : 16 carefully, following the 
-anslysis, and modifying it where it needs modification. 2. 
Test your work by writing out or narrating from memory the 
analysis and the main facts of some portion of the narrative. 





III. Topics ror Srupy. 

1. The Route of the Third Tour. (1) Review carefully the 
route of the first part of the tour, (2.) Compare the further 
part of the tour with the former tours, noting how many 
times Pauhad visited each place, and how long he had re- 
mained there. (3.) Trace the tour through its entire length, 
using the Bible and a map not marked with Paul's journeys. 
(4) Some hold that Paul had, while at Ephesus, made a 
short visit to Corinth (comp. 2 Cor. 12: 14, 21; 18:1). (5) 
It is supposed that, while in Macedonia, Paul made 9 tour 
into Illyricum (Rom. 15 : 19). 

2. Paul in Europe Again. (1.) What two objects did Paul 
have in this journey? (comp, Acts 15: 41; 4 Cor. 16: 1-6; 
2Cor.9: 1-5.) What was thé origin and purpose of this 
collection for the Jerusalem church? (Gal. 1 : 18; Rom. 
15 : 26-28.) (2.) Read 2 Corinthians carefully, to learn 
Puul’s anxiety while in Macedonia, the feelings with which 
he went to Corinth, and the problems which met him there. 
(3) Note in Acts 21:3 the reason for the change of plan 
and a revisit to Macedonia. (4.) Try to gather up the dif- 
ferent elements of experience and feeling which entered into 
this tour. 

3. Paul ai Troas. (1.) When had Paul been here before? 
(Acts 16 : 8-10; 2 Cor. 2:12) (2. Consider the clo-e 
relation between Paul and the churches which this narrative 
shows. (38.) Note the worship on the first day of the week. 

‘What other instances in Acts? See also 1 Corinthians 16: 2. 
(4.) What other biblical miracles like the one here narrated? 
Any other in Paul’s life? (5.) What marks of an eye-wit- 
ness in the vivid detail of this narrative? (6.) Why is the 
incident so fully given? Does it advance the purpose of the 
book, or is it merely an impressive personal memory ? 

4. The Address to the Ephesian Elders. (1.) Is the entire 
address given, or only an abstract? (2.) What light does it 
throw on Paul’s character, on the Ephesian church, and on 
Paul’s expectations of the future? (3.) Where did Paul 
obtain the words of Christ quoted? Do we have any other 
quotations from Christ by Paul? 

5. Divine Intimations and Paul's Purposes, (1.) Trace the 
increasing clearness of Paul's warnings of danger (Acts 20: 22, 
23; 21: 4,11). Compare Paul’s own apprehensions before 
the journey (Rom. 15: 31). (2.) Account for the contrast of 
Paul’s purposes to these intimations (Acts 20: 24; 21: 12-14). 

How could both have been divine promptings? (8.) Did 
Paul regard these intimations as given to prevent his journey, 
or to prepare him for its results? (4) What was the rela- 
tion of his Gentile work to his danger? (5) What do these 
incidents reven! as to the character of Paul and his confidence 
in his mission ? 

6. Epistles of the Third Tour. (1.) 1 Corinthians, written 


ie 


ceived from Corinth. (2.) 2 Corinthians, from Macedonia, 
to prepare for his approaching visit. (3.) Galatians, from 
Corinth, on information of dangerous doctrines in the Gala- 
tian churches: (4.) Romans, from Corinth, to prepare for a 
visit, planned to follow immediately after his journey to 
Jerusalem. 

IV. Topics ror Furruer Srupy. 

1. Paul’s work at Corinth, as shown from the Corinthian 
Epigties, 2. Personal antagonism to Paul (2 Cor. 10-12). 
3. Prophets and prophecy in fhe early church (study with 
the Concordance). 

V. Summary. 

1. Make yourself able to follow the entire third tour on an 
unmarked map, 2. Write out brief narrations of the inci- 
dents of the third tour. 3. Notice from the “ we” passages 
where the writer of Acts\joins the party. Does this affect 
the style of the narration? 4. Try to realize, from your 
study of the Topics, the different feelings with which Paul 
pursues this journey. 5, What result had this tour in the 
growth of Gentile Christianity? What in the expression of 
Christian doctrine in Paul’s letters ? - 

VI. Rererences. ‘ 

ives of Paul: Conybeare and Howson (Chaps. XVIL- 
XX.), Farrar (Chaps. XXXIL-XL.). The Epistles should 
be studied in this place only so far as will throw light on 
the historical situations in which they are written. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON V., JULY 30, 1898. 
Paul at Ephesus. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 19: 1-12, Memory verses: 2-5.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
1 And it came to pass, that,| 1 And it came to pass, that, 


while A-p6l/los was at Corinth, 
Paul having passed through the 
upper coasts came to Eph/e-sts; 
and finding certain disciples, 

2 He said unto them, Have ye 
received the Holy Ghost since 
ye believed? And they said un- 
to him, We have not so much as 
heard whether there be-any Holy 
Ghost, : 

3 And he said unto them, Unto 
what then were ye baptized? And 
they said, Unto Jéhn's baptism. 

4 Then said Paul, Jébn verily 
baptized with the bapti-m of re- 
pentance, saying unto the people, 
that they should believe on him 
which should come after him, 
that is, on Christ Jesus, 

5 When they heard this, they 
were baptized in the name of the | 
Lord Jesus. 

6 And when Paul had laid his 
hands upon them, the Holy 
Ghost came on them; and they 
spake with tongues, and prophe- 
sied. 

7 And all the men were about 
twelve. 

8 And he went into the synago- 
gue, and spake boldly for the 
space of three mouths, disputing 
and persuading the things con- 
cerning the kingdom of God. 

9 But when divers were hard- 
ened, and believed not, but 
spake evil of that way before the 
multitude, he departed from 
them,and separated the disciples, 
disputing daily in the school of 
one Ty-ran‘nus. 

10 And this continued by the 
space of two years; so that all 
they which dwelt in Asia beard | 
the word of the Lord Jesus, beth | 
Jews and Greeks. } 

11 And God wronght special | 
miracles by the handsof Paul: | 

12 So that from his body were | 
brought unto the sfck bhandker- | 
chiefs or aprons, and the diseases | 
dcparted from them, and the 
evil spirits went out of them. 











The American Revisers would 


10r, there is a Holy Ghost *%Gr. powers. 


“which” in verse 4, and “ Holy Spirit” for “ Holy Ghost” throughout. 


while Apollos was at Corinth, 
Paul having passed through 
the upper country came to 
Ephesus, and found certain dis- 
2c ples: and he said unto them, 
Did ye receive the Holy Ghost 
when ye believed? And they 
said unto him, Nay, we did not 
so much as hear whether?! the 
8 Holy Ghost was given. And he 
said, Into what then were ye 
baptized? And they said, Into 
4 John's baptism. And Paul 
said, John baptized with the 
baptism of repentance, saying 
unto the people, that they 
should believe on him which 
should come after him, that Is, 
5on Jesus. And when they 
heard this, they were baptized 
into the name of. the Lord 
6 Jesus. And when Paul had 
laid his hands upon them, the 
Holy Ghost came on them; 
and they spake with tongues, 
7 and prophesied. And they 
were in all about twelve men. 
8 And he entered into the 
synagogue, and spaké bo'dly 
for the space of three months, 
reasoning and persuading as fo 
the things concerning the 
9 kingdom of God, But when 
some were hardened and 
disobedient, speaking evil of 
the Way before the multitude, 
he departed from them, and 
separa: ed the disciples, reason- 
ing daily in the sebou] of Ty- 
10 rannus. And thiscontinued for 
the space of two years; so that 
all they which dwelt in Asia 
heard the word of the Lord, 
11 both Jews and Greeks, And 
|God wrought special! 2 miracles 
12 by the hands of Paul: inso- 
much that unto the sick were 
carried away from his body 
bandkerchiefs or aprons, and 
the diseases departed from 
them, and the evil spirits went 
out. 


substitute “who” or “that” for 








from Ephesus, in answer to auestions and information re- 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Grow‘h of the Christian Church. 


Goupen Text FoR THE QuaRteR: So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 


Lesson Topic: Editying the Church of God. 


1. Correcting Erring Disciples, vs. 1-5. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Seek'ng New Disciples, vs. 8-10. 
3. Confirming All Disciples, vs. 6, 7, 11, 12. 
Goupen Text: When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he 
will guide you into all truth.—Jobn 16 : 13, 


Datty Home Reapinas: pRGe 
M,—Acts19:1-12 Paul at Ephesus. 
T.—Acts 18 ; 12-28. The journey to Ephesus. 
W.—Acts 19 : 13-41, The w at Ephesus. 
T.—Eph. 1: 1-23. Tothe Ephesians, 
F.—Eph. 2.: 1-22. To the Ephesians, 
S.—Eph, 3:1-21, To the Ephesians, 
$.—Eph. 6: 1-24, To the Ephesians, 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. CORRECTING ERRING DISCIPLES. 
|. Deplorable Ignorance : 
We did not so much as hear whether the Holy Ghost was 
given (2). 
So brutish was I, and ignorant (Psa. 78 : 22). 


In ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers (Acts 8 : 17). 
Alienated , . . because of the ignorance that is in them (Eph. 4 : 18), 





|. Meaningless Profession : 


Into what then were ye baptized f . .. Into John's baptiem (3), 
Who warned you to flee from the wrath to come? (Matt, 3 : 7.) 
Ye worship that which ye know not (John 4 : 22). 
Knowing only the baptism of John (Acts 18 : 25). 
Ul, Clear Instruction : 
John baptized, ... saying, ... that they should believe on... 
Jesus (4). 
He that cometh after me is mightier than I (Matt. 8 : 11), 
ie shall baptize you wit : the Holy Ghost (Luke 3 : 16), 
hold, the Lamb of God, which ‘aketh away the sin (John 1 : 29), 
IV. Intelligent Action : 
They were baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus (5). 
Tpey then that received his word were baptized (Acts 2 : 41). 
e 


y had been baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus (Acts 8 : 16). 
He received bis sight; and be arose and was baptizéd (Acts 9 : 18). 


II, SEEKING NEW DISCIPLES, 


1. Reasoning: 

He... spake boldly, ... . reasoning (8). 

Paul, as his eusiom was, ... reasoned with them (Acts 17 : 2), 
He... entered into the synagogue, and reasoned (Acts 18 : 19). 
He reasoned of righteousness, and temperance, and the Judgment 
(Acts 24 » 25). 

it. Persuading: 

Persuading as to the things concerniny the kingdom (8). 
He... persuaded Jews and Greeks (Acts 18 : 4). 

Knowing... the fear of the Lord, we persuade men (2 Cor. 5 : 11). 
Am I now persuading men, or God? (Gal, 1 ;: 10.) 

I. Separating ; 

He departed from them, and separated the disciples (9). 

He shall separate them one from another (Matt. 25 : 82). 
Come ye out from among them, and be ye separate (2 
Separated from sinners (Heb. 7 : 26). 

W. Persevering : ; 

This con’inned for the space of two years (10). 
By the space of three year. I crased not (Acts 20 : 81), 
Be ye steudtast, unmoveable (1 Cor. 15 : 58). 

Brethren, be not weary in well-doing (2 Thess. 8 ;: 18), 


. 6 : 17). 


Ifl.-OON FIRMING ALE DISCHPLEs, 


|. By the Gift of the Holy Ghost : 


When Puul had laid his*hands upon them, the Holy Ghost 
came (6). 
Then laid they their hands on them, and they received the Holy 
Ghost (Acts 8 : 17). 
On the Gentiles also was poured out the : .. Holy Ghost (Acts 10 : 45), 
Ye were sealed wiih the Huly Spirit of promise (Eph. 1; 18). 


il, By the Bestowal of Special G:fts : 
They spake with tongues and prophesied (6). 
They... began to speak with other tongues (Acts 2 : 4), 


They heard them speak with tongues (Acts 10 ;: 46). 
To another divers kinds of tongues (1 Cor. 12 : 10). 


lll, By the Working of Special Miracles : 
God wrouglit special miracles by the hands of Paul (11), 
These signg shall follow them that believe (Mark 16 ; 17). 
To another gifts of healings (1 Cur, 12: 9). 
Granting signs and wonders to be done by their hands (Acts 14 : 8). 


Verse 2.—'' Did ze receive the Holy Ghost when ye believed?” 
(1) A poiut conge mph g A point questioned.—({1) An acceptable 
fuith; (2) A desirable gift. 

Verse 3.—"‘Inio what then were ye baptized?"’ (1) Proper bap- 
tism; (2) Improper understanding; (3) Helpful questioning. 

Verse 4.—"SThey should believe on him which should come.”’ (1) 
John s initial demand; (2, John’s imperative direction. 

Verse 5.—‘‘ When they heard this, they were baptized.” (1) New 
light; (2) New spirit; (3) New profession. 

Verse 6.—‘‘ The Holy Ghost came onthem,”’ (1) The seal of ac- 
erplanes: (2) The source of power. 

‘erxe ~.—‘* Reasoning and “wy astothe... kingdom.” (1) 
Paul's theme; (2) Patul’s method ; (3) Paul's success. 

Verse 9.—** He departed from them, and separated the diseiples.” 
Separatene<s from sinners (1) As a duty; qo &@ power. 

‘exe 10.—** And this continued.” (1) The continuous work; (2) 
The steadfast worker; (3) The constant influence. 

Verse 11.—“God wrought special miracles.” (1) The human in- 
strument; (2) The divine Agent; (8) The miraculous works; (4) The 
spiritual results. . 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRISTIAN EDIFICATION, 


Its nature (Eph. 4 : 12-16). 

Its obl gation (Rom. 14 ; 19; 1 Thess: 6 : 11). ‘ 

Its belps (1 Cor. 14 ; 3-5, 12; 2 Cor. 10:8; 18:10; Eph. 4:11, 12; Acts 
20 : 82). a 

Its hindrances (1 Cor. 10 : 23; 1 Tim. 1 : 4). 

Its root (1 Cor, 8:1; Jude 20, 21). 

Its scope (2 Cor, 12: 19; Eph. 4 : 29), 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The Jews at Corinth raised an 
accusation against Paul, before Gallio, the proconsul of 
Achaia (brother of the philosopher Seneca), alleging illegal 
religious teaching; Gallio refused to entertain the matter, 
and drove them from the judgment-seat. Sosthenes, the 
ruler of the synagogue, was beaten, probably by the populace, 
Gallio not interfering. Paul afterwards sailed for Syria, by 
way of Ephesus, to which point. Priscilla and Aquila accom- 
panied him; here he preached, but having a vow he re- 





mained but a short time, promising to return. Arriving at 
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Cesarea he went up to Jerusalem, and then to Antioch, 

From Antioch he starts for the third time, passing by land 
through Galatia and Phrygia, finally reaching Ephesus. 
Meanwhile Apollos, an Alexandrian Jew, came to Ephesus, 
and taught in the synagogue, probably accepting the messiah- 
ship of Jesus and the baptism of John, but without further 
knowledge. He was fully instructed by Priscilla and Aquila, 
and when he went to Achaia, was recommended by them to 
the church at Corinth, where he preached with great power 
(comp. 1 Cor.). 

Piace.—Ephesus, a very ancient and famous city, specially 
renowned for the Temple of Diana, just without its walls, 
“one of the seven wonders of the world.” It was the capital 
of the Roman province of Asia (comp. “Asiarchs,” Rev. Ver., 
margin, Acts 19: 31). The Apostle preached first in the 
synagogue, and then in the school of Tyrannus, 

Trme.—A.D. 54 to 56. Paul probably remained in Ephesus 
until the latter part of A.D. 57. 

PErsons.—Certain imperfectly instructed disciples; the 
Apostle Paul; Tyrannus, abont whom nothing further is 
known, though much has been conjectured. 

INcIDENTS.—Paul’s arrival at Ephesus; he encounters 
twelve imperfectly instructed disciples, who, like Apollos, 
had received the baptism of John; they are baptized in the 


name of the Lord Jesus, and receive the Holy Spirit. For | 


three months Paul teaches in the synagogue, and for two 
years in the school of Tyrannus, The remarkable miracles 
wrought by Paul, and from contact with him. 

Historica Serrinc.—The splendor and importance of 
Ephesus form the background to this chapter, the whote of 
which should be read in connection with the lesson. Here 
Paul came into conflict with heathenism, in opposition to its 
gain, its refined idolatry, and its esthetic tendencies, At 
Ephesus, Paul wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
probably that to the Galatians. These letters show that at 
this time he had other and more painful trials than the 
Jewish and heathen opposition at Ephesus. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—When Paul left Corinth, he set sail, the his- 
torian tells us (Acts 18 : 18), for Syria. He went by way of 
Ephesus and Cwesarea. His arrival in Ephesus we may 
suppose to have been at atime near the beginning of the 
year A.D. 56. Ephesus was not directly on the seacoast, but 
was near it, onthe river Cayster, and could be reached by 
water. The seaport was Miletus. It was.the chief city 
of the western coast of Asia Minor, and was the residence 
of the Roman proconsul.—Certain disciples : These disciples 
were in the same condition, it would seem, as Apollos was 
before he was more’perfectly instructed by Aquila and Pris- 
cilla (18 : 25, 26). They believed in Jesus, but were limited 
in their knowledge, and had not received Christian baptism. 
—Did ye receive the Holy Ghost? The question seems to refer 
to the reception of the Spirit, as manifested in the gift of 
tongues, etc. The rendering of the Authorized Version, 
“ Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye believed?” does 
not give the exact meaning.— We did not so much as hear, 
etc.: That is, when we believed. At that time we received 
no instruction as to this point. The remark of Meyer here 
seems to be a just one: “The existence of the Holy Spirit 
cannot have been unknown to these men, because they were 
disciples of John, and John’s baptism of water had its essen- 
tial correlate in the baptism of the Spirit.” We may believe, 
thus, that the rendering of the Revised Version in the text, 
“Whether the Holy Ghost was given,” is the correct one, 
rather than that of the margin, “ Whether there is a Holy 
Ghost.” 

Verse 3.—The baptism of John was the baptism of re- 
pentance, which looked towards q coming Messiah. This 
baptism these disciples had received from disciples of John 
the Baptist, as we may believe. Some have supposed that 
Apotlos had baptized them before he had received instruction 
and enlightenment from Aquila and his wife ; but this seems 
improbable. 

Verse 4.—Paul sets forth before them the characteristic of 
John’s baptism, and the imperfect and preparatory character 
ef it. The great element in the preaching of John, that 
which pointed the minds of his hearers to the One whose 
forerunner he was, indicated the more perfect baptism,—the 
baptism of the Spirit. The baptism and preaching of John 
alike had as their end in view belief in Jesus, and so the dis- 
ciple of John should become a disciple of Jesus. The sug- 
gestion of the words of Paul is, accordingly,—and possibly 
words to this effect were added in what he said to them,— 
that these disciples should accept the baptism in the name of 
Jesus,—the baptism accompanied by the gifts of the Spirit. 

Verses 5-7.—The men at once assented to what Paul said, 
They were, like Apollos, with open minds and hearts, ready 
to receive the larger knowledge of the truth.—TInto the name 
of the Lord Jesus: The name of Jesus was called upon them, 
and they were brought into that union with him which per- 
tains to the full Christian discipleship. Paul “laid his hands 
upon them,” as in other cases where the gifts of the Holy 


7 
Spirit are spoken of.— They spake with tongues, and prophesied : 
These two gifts are made prominent, as contrasted with each 
other, in Paul’s discussion of the subject of spiritual gifts in 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians. We may compare with 
this passage the one found in Acts 10 ; 44-47.— They were in 
all about twelve men: “This episode,” says Dr. Hackett, “is 
one of strange interest from the very fact of its suggesting so 
many questions, the solution of which our imperfect knowl- 
edge of the first Christian age has put beyond our reach.” 





These men come out of the darkness, as it were, and at once 
pass into it again. Such little stories have in them one of 
the wonderful elements of the New Testament. 

Verse 8.—Here, as every where where there was a synagogue, 
Paul began his'work of preaching in the Jewish place of wor- 
ship. In Ephesus he was allowed to continue unmolested as 
such a preacher to his own countrymen, as he calls them, for 
the period of three months. This was true, notwithstanding 
that he spoke with all openness and boldness.— Reasoning and 
persuading: The Authorized Version has “disputing and per- 
suading.” The meaning seems to be, not that he carried on 
a discussion with persons whom he met in the synagogue, 
but that he discotrsed as if in such a discussion, and thus 
argued or reasoned, and by this means persuaded, The sub- 
ject of his discourse was the kingdom of God and the things 
concerning it. In Acts 28: 31 the historian represents the 
apostle as “ preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching the 
things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ.” It was these 
things relating t6 Jesus which, when unfolded and ex- 
plained, opened to the hearers a new view, and the true 
view, of the kingdom. 

Ver-e 9.—The “some” here spoken of were, as we may 
infer from the reference to the synagogue in the preceding 
verse, some of the Jews who were accustomed to meet there. 
These men, instead of being persuaded, and yielding, as others 
had done, to the influences of the preaching, were hardened in 
their hearts, and, refusing to believe, were disobedient to the 
truth and to God. Not only this,—they went so far as to 
“speak evil of the Way” (that is, the Christian way of faith 
and life) “in the presence of the multitude.” The “ multi- 
tude,” of course, refers to, er includés, the common Gentile 
population of the city. There was as yet no persecution, but 
there was opposition of such a nature as to hinder the success 
of the work, and to excite, as far as might be possible, popular 
ill-will.— Departed, and separated the disciples: He separated 
himself and the disciples who had been led by his persuasion 
to faith in Jesus from the synagogue and the Jews, and car- 
ried on his work of preaching and reasoning in “ the school 
of Tyrannus.” This Tyrannus was probably 9 teacher of 
rhetoric, or of philosophy, who had a room or house where 
he met his pupils and gave his lectures. Some think it was 
a private synagogue, where rabbinical traditions were taught; 
and this may be the fact. But the turning, as we may be- 
lieve, was here to the Gentiles; and this man was a Gentile 
who had now been persuaded, or had already before this 
become a proselyte to the Jewish faith. 

Verse 10.—We have two designations of time in these first 
ten verses: three months (v. 8) and two years (v.10). There 
is evidently some time to be added for what is related after 
verse 20, and possibly also for what occurred before verse 8. 
In Acts 20 : 31 Paul speaks of “the space of three years,” as 
connected with his labors in Ephesus. We may believe, 
therefore, that the whole period of his residence in the city 
may have been as much as two years and nine months,—a term 
which would meet satisfactorily the statements and intimations 
of the two chapters. From the beginning of A. D. 56 to the 
autumn of A.D, 58 we may regard as the time of this residence. 
—All they that dwelt in Asia: That is, the western provinces, 
of which Ephesus was, as it were, the central city, “To this 
long teaching of Paul,” says Dean Alford, “the seven churches 


of Asia (Rev. 2,3) owe their establishment.” In Acts 20: | 


20, 21, Paul says, “'Teaching you publicly, and from house to 
house, testifying both to Jews and to Greeks repentance toward 
God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” These were 
among the most fruitful years of his ministry. 

Verses 11, 12.—Special: That is, not of the more common 
character,—extraordinary. The remarkable character of the 
miracles is set forth in verse 12. They were the result, not | 
of the power of the Apostle which was put forth by him in 
the presence of the person on whom the miracle was wrought, | 
but of a power or virtue which, as is said of Jesus in the case | 
of the woman having the issue of blood, went forth from him. 
The distinction between “diseases” and “demoniacal posses- 
sions,” which we find elsewhere, is presented here. The word | 
used for “miracles” in these verses, it — be observed, is 
not “wonders,” or “signs,” but “powers.” The power of | 
God, as imparted to the Apostle, was manifested in a most 
striking manner by what thus took place. 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


After a stay in Corinth of at least a year and a half, in 
spite of the hostility of the more bigoted Jews, Paul left thes | 





city for Syria, apparently in the year A.D. 54. He had now | 




























been a Christian for about eighteen years, and had suffered a 
long martyrdom through them all. But his mighty love for 
Him who had condescended to reveal himself to him on the 
way to Damascus, and had honored him by sending him 
forth as “a chosen vessel,” to bear the great Name to Gen- 
tiles, kings, and his own Jewish race (Acts 9: 15), bore him 
enthusiastically on, though he had been forewarned from the 
first “ how great things he must suffer” for the hated name 
of his Master. 

His course now led him to Cenchrem, the eastern port of 
Corinth,—about eight or nine miles from it,—where the 
steamers from Athens still land their passengers, lying out a 
short distance from tke shore in the absence of a proper pier, 
and sending their living freight in boats to the little wharf. 
The harbor is spacious, and great humbers of vessels thronged 
it in Paul’s day; but it is empty enough now. The road to 
it lies along a rich plain, at the neck of the isthmus, through 
beautiful scenery of bordering hills, by which the harbor 
itself is surrounded. A little village represents the ancient 
town, but quiet reigns where the loud turmoil of a great com- 
merce once prevailed. 





There is mention of 2 vow having been made, in token of 
which the head was shaved; but it is hard to say whether 
the reference is to Paul or to Aquila. If made by Paul, he 
might think his hair would grow again during his long 
voyage to Syria. The ordinary turban of the East, worn even 
now over generally shaved heads, protected him meanwhile, 
Vows, in gratitude for mercies receivedy were so common in 
antiquity that it would be nothing strange for Peak to make 
one. 

The worthy couple with whom the Apostle had lodged at 
Corinth, left it’in his company, sailing with him to Ephesus, 
which was then a seaport, though its harbor has long-become 
a mere morass through the gradual elevation of the land, 
The voyage through the islands of the archipelago was one 
of from two hundred and fifty to three hundred miles, but it 
is delightful sailing in good weather, with a fair wind. 
Ephesus at this time was for Paul only a port of departure to 
Syria; and leaving his companions behind, he sailed for 
Cesarea, after spending the one sabbath he had to wait in 
reasoning with the local Jews in their synagogue. His eager 
soul and loving heart could not afford to take even a moment’s 
leisure where a word could be spoken for his Master. But 
from some cause he felt anxious to reach Jerusalem by Pente- 
cost, and though he was besought to remain, he only gave a 
promise to return, We know nothing of his stay in the 
Holy City, except that it must have been very brief, for he 
was back again in Ephesus in the beginning of the next year, 
after traveling by land across Asia Minor and revisiting the 
churches there, 

Meanwhile, during Paul’s absence, Apollos, a notable disci- 
ple, of the school of John the Baptist, had come to Ephesus, 
He was an eloquent and learned man, skilled in the exposi- 
tion of the Scriptures, which he read by the light of the 
philosophical Jewish modes of thought in vogue at Alex- 
andria, from which he came. Full of zeal, he, like Paul, 
betook himself to the synagogue, where he spoke so boldly 
and so powerfully that Aquila and Priscilla sought him out, 
and, bringing him to their house, “expounded to him the 
way of God more perfectly.” This was done with such con- 
vincing effect that on his leaving again for Achaia, and first 
of all for Corinth, before Paul’s return, the few Christians at 
Ephesus wrote to any fellow-Christians to whom he might 
come, to give him a hearty welcothe. 

But now Paul, having passed through the rough highlands 








of the interior of Asia Minor, came once more to Ephesus, 
| and there found, besides other disciples, a little band who 
seemed to want some of the characteristics of the specially 
| Christian life. Struck by this, Paul was led to ask them if 
| they had received the Holy Ghost when they became Chris- 
tians, for he took them for such. But they answered, doubt- 
less to his astonishment, that they had not even heard of the 
Holy Spirit as having manifested himself among men; for 
we must not think that disciples of him who had described 
the coming Messiah as coming to baptize with the Holy 
| Ghost were ignorant of his existence; not to mention the 
| fact that, as Jews, they had always hnowy of the “ Spirit.” 
| They did not, however, know whether that which John had 
foretold, of Jesus baptizing with the Holy Spirit, had as yet 
| taken place, or of the Holy Spirit’s being poured out in any 
way on the church. 

“Into what then were ye baptized, as the object of your 
| faith and profession?” asked Paul; for he assumed that if 
| they had been baptized into Christ, they must have received 

| the Holy Spirit when they were so. “ We were baptized into 
John’s baptism, on our showing repentance, in anticipa- 
tion of the coming of the Messiah,” they said. “But,” 
replied Paul, “John’s baptism pointed to Christ. He 
baptized #ith the baptism of repentance, saying to the 
people, that they should believe on him which should come 
| after him, that is, on Jesus.” Doubtless he enlarged on 
| the grounds on which he asked their loving reception of 
Christ as the Messiah; and the result of his words was 
that they were convinced of the connection between the 
| baptism of John, which they had received, and the accept. 
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ance of Jesus, and they induced Paul to baptize them into 
the name of his Master. 

Then followed » characteristic of the earliest years of Chris- 
tianity; Paul laid his hands upon them, and “the Holy 
Ghost came on them: and they spake with tongues, and 
prophesied.” The speaking with tongues does not necessarily 
mean to speak ordinary languages, previously unknown to 
the person thus supernaturally endowed. It rather indicates 
an ecstatic condition, in which sounds expressive of high re- 
ligious emotion were uttered, unintelligible to those around, 
but evidence of a spiritual elevation, and transparently sin- 
cere, however mysterious (1 Cor. 14 : 1-19). The gift of 
prophesying, on the other hand, was equivalent to that of 
teaching. The one, says Paul, edified the utterer personally, 
the other edified the church. 

In all, about twelve men were thus transferred to the Chris- 
tian church from the discipleship of the Buptist, showing 
how widely the influence of John had been carried, for here 
were his followers even in Ephesus. We meet with similar 
cases 80 seldom, however, that it is clear the preacher of the 
Jordan had left only a limited body, permanently attached to 
him as their spiritual master, though his indirect iufluence 
must have been very great. 

In Ephesus as in Corinth, Paul found a soil in which he 
could sow the good seed of the kingdom, with all encourage- 
ment, for he tells us that he remained there for no Jess than 
three years (Acts 20: 31). The synagogue, as long as it was 
open to him, was agafn the scene of his special public activity. 
Fearless boldness marked his words; and his reasoning and 
persuasion ‘‘xs to the things concerning the kingdom of 
God” had such an effect that, after three months, the bitter- 
ness of the extreme party was roused to such a degree that 
Pahl withdrew with those who were willing to accompany 
him, and betook himself to the school of one Tyrannus, in 
which he addressed the new disciples daily. 

Roman law meanwhile protected him from the violence of 
the fanatics, who had to content themselves with “ speaking 
evil of the Way before the multitude” in the synagogue. 
Moreover, from the immense intercourse between Ephesus 
and all parts of Asia Minor, “the word of the Lord” was 
heard by both Jews and Greeks of every province. Miracles 
also, we are told, were wrought by the hands of Paul; “ inso- 
much that unto the sick were carried away from his body 
handkerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases departed from 
them, and the evil spirits went out.” 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





TWO FRUITFUL YEARS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The last le-son left Paul in Corinth, This one finds him 
in Ephesus. In the meantime he had paid that city a hasty 
visit on his way back from Greece, had left his friend-, 
Aquila and Pri-cilla, in it, and had gone on to Jerusalem, 
thence returning to Antioch, and visiting the churches in 
Asia Minor which he had planted on his former journeys. 
From the inland and higher districts, he has come down to 
the coast, and established himself in the great city of Ephesus, 
where the labors of Aquila, and perhaps others, had gathered 
asmall band of disciples. Two points are expecially made 
prominent in this lesson,—the incorporation of John’s disci- 
ples with the church, and the eminent success of Puul’s preach- 
ing in Ephesus. 

The first of these is a very remarkable and, in some 
respects, puzzling incident. It is tempting to bring it into 
connection with the immediately preceding narrative as to 
Apollos, The same stage of spiritual development is pre- 
sented in these twelve men and in that eloquent Alexandrian. 
They and he were alike in knowing only of John’s bapti-m; 
but, if they had been Apollos’s pupils, they would most 
probably have been led by him into the fuller light which 
he received through Priscilla and Aquila, More probably, 
therefore, they had been Juhn’s disciples, independently of 
Apollos, Their being recognized as “disciples” is singular, 
whea we consider their. very small knowledge of Christian 
truth; and their not having been previously instructed in its 
radiments, if they were associating with the chureh, is not 
less 80, But improbable things do happen, and part of the 
reason for an event being recorded is often its improbability. 
Luke seems to have been struck: by the singular similarity 
beiween Apollos and these men, and to have told the story, 
not only because of its impurtance but bevause of its pecu- 
liarity. ' 

The first point to note is the fact that these men were disci- 
ples. Paul speaks of their having “ believed,” and they were 
evidently associated with the church. But the connection 
must have been loose, for they had not received baptism. 
Probably there was a fringe of partial converts hanging round 
each church, and Paul, knowing nothing of the men Leyond 
the fact that he found them along with the others, accepted 
them as “disciples.” But there must have been some reason 
for doubt, or his question would not have been asked. They 
“believed” in so far as John had taught the coming of 
Messiah. But they did not know that Jesus was the Messiah 
whose coming John had taught. 


= 
Paul's question is, “ Did you receive the Holy Spirit when 
you believed?” Obviously, he missed the marks of the 
Spirit in them, whether we arc to suppose that these were 
miraculous powers or moral and religious elevation. Now, 
this question suggests that the possession of the Holy Spirit is 
the normal! condition of all believers, And that truth cannot 
be too plainly stated or urgently pressed to-day. He is “the 
Spirit, which they that believe on him” shall “ receive.” 
The outer methods of his bestowment vary: sometimes he is 
given after baptism, and sometimes, as to Cornelius, before 
it; sometimes by laying on of apostolic hands, sometimes 
without it. But one thing constantly precedes, namely, 
faith; and one thing constantly follows faith, namely, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Modern Christianity does not grasp 
that truth as firmly or make it as prominent as it ought. 

The question suggests, though indirectly, that the signs of 
the Spirit’s presence are sadly absent in many professing 
Christians, Paul asked it in wonder. If he came into 
modern churches, he would have to ask it once more. Possi- 
bly he looked for the visible tokens in powers of miracle- 
working and the like. But these were temporary accidents, 
and the permanent manifestations are holfness, consciousness 
of sonship, God-directed longings, religious illumination, vie- 
tory over flesh. These things should be obvious in disciples. 
They will be, if the Spirit isnot quenched. Unless they are, 
what sign of being Christians do we present? 

The answer startles. They had not heard whether the 
Holy Ghost had been given; for that is the true meaning of 
their reply. John had foretold the coming of One who 
should baptize with the fire of that divine Spirit. His disci- 
ples, therefore, could not be ignorant of the existence thereof; 
but they had never heard whether their Master’s prophecy 
had been fulfilled. What a glimpse that gives us ‘of the 
small publicity attained by the story of Jesus! 

Paul’s second question reveals even more astonishment than 
his first. He had taken for granted that, as disciples, they 
had been baptized; and his question implies that a pre- 
requisite of Christian baptism was the teaching which they. 
said they had not had, and that a consequence of it was the gift 
of the Spirit, which he saw they Wid not possess. Of course, 
Paul’s teaching is but summarized here. Its gist was that 
Jesus was the Messiah whom John had heralded, that John 
had himeelf taught that his mission was preliminary, and 
that therefore his true disciples must advance tu faith in 
Christ. 

The teaching was welcomed, for these men were not of the 
sort who saw in Jesus a rival to John, as others of his disci- 
ples did. They became “disciples indeed,” and then followed 
hapti«m, apparently not administered by Paul; and impusi- 
tion of Paul’s hands. The Holy Spirit then came on them, 
a8 On the disciple on Pentecost, and they spoke with tongues 
and prophesied. ‘ It was a repetition of that day, as a testi- 
mony that its gifts were not limited by time or place, but 
were the permanent possession of believers as truly in 
hea:hen Ephesus as in Jerusalem, and we miss the meaning 
of the event, unless we add, as truly in America or England 
to-day asin any past. The fire lit on Pentecost has not died 
down into gray ashes. If we “believe,” it will burn on our 
heads and, better, in our spirits. 

Much ingenuity has been expended in finding profound 
meanings for the number of “twelve” here. The apostles 
and their supernatural gifts, the patriarchs as founders of 
Israel, have been thought of as explaining the number, as if 
these men were founders of a new Israel, or apostolate. But 
all that is trifling with the story, which gives no hint that 
the men were of any special importance, and it omits the fact 
that they were “about twelve,” not precisely that number. 
Luke simply wishes us to learn that there was a group of 
tirem, but how many he does not exactly know. More im- 
portant is it to notice that this is the last reference to John 
or his disciples in the New Testament. The narrator re- 
joices to point out that some at least of John’s disciples were 
led onwards into full faith. 

The other part of the lesson presents mainly the familiar 
features of apostolic ministration, the first appeal to the «yna- 
gogue, the rejection of the message by it, and then the with- 
drawal of Paul and the Jewish disciples. The special charac- 
teristics of the narrative are Puul’s protracied stay in Ephe- 
stig, the establishment of a center of public evangelizing in 
the lecture hall of a Gentile teacher, the unhindered preach- 
ing of the go-pel, and the special miracles accompanying it. 
The importance of Ephesus as the eye and heart of procon- 
sular Asia explains the lengthene! stay. “ A great door and 
effectual,” said Paul, “is opened unto me;” and he was not 
the man to refrain from pushing in at it because “there are 
many adversaries.” Rather, opposition was part of his reason 
for persistence, as it should always be. 

There comes a point in the most patient labor, however, 
when it is wixe no longer to cast pearls before those who 
trample them under foot, and Paul set an example of wise 

withdrawal as well as of brave pertinacity in leaving the 
synagogue when remaining there only hardened disobedient 
hearts. Note that word “disobedient.” It teaches that the 
moral element in unbelief is resistance of the will. The two 





words are not synonyms, though they apply to the same state 





of mind. Rather the one lays bare the root of the other and 
declares its guilt. Unbelief comes from disobedience, and 
therefore is fit subject for punishment. Again, observe that 
expression for Christianity, “the Way,” which occurs sev- 
eral times in the Acts, The gospel points the path for us 
to tread. It is not a body of truth merely, but it isa guide 
for practice. Discipleship is manifested in conduct. This 
gospel points the way through the wilderness to Zion 
and to rest. It is “the Way,” the only path, “the Way 
everlasting.” 

It was a bold step to gather the disciples in “the school of 
Tyrannus.” He was probably a Greek professor of rhetoric 
or a jecturer on philosophy, and Paul may have hired his 
hall, to the horror, no doubt, of the rabbis, It was a com- 
plete breaking with the synagogue and a bold appeal to the 
heathen public. Ephesus must have been better governed 
than Philippi and Lystra, and the Jewish element must have 
been relatively weaker, to allow of his going on preaching 
with so much publicity for two years. 

Note the flexibility of Paul’s methods, his willingness to 
use even a heathen teacher’s school for his work, and the 
continuous energy of the man. Not on sabbath days only, 
but daily, he was at his post. The multitudes of visitors from 
all parts to the great city supplied a constant stream of 
listeners, for Ephesus was the center for the whole country. 


' We may learn from Paul to concentrate work in important 


centers, not to be squeamish about where we stand to preach 
the gospel, and not to be afraid of making ourselves con- 
spicuous. Paul's message hallows the school of Tyrannus; 
and theschool of Tyrannus, where men have been accustomed 
to go for widely different teaching, is a good place for Paul 
to give forth his messnge in. 

The special miracles which were wrought are very re 
markable, and unlike the usual type of miracles, It does not 
appear that Paul himself sent the “handkerchiefs and 
aprons,” which conveyed healing virtue, but that he simply 
permitted their use. The converts had faith to believe that 
such miracles would be wrought, and God honored the faith. 
But note how carefully the narrative puts Paul's part in its 
right place. God “wrought;’’ Paul was only the channel. 
If the eager people, who carried away the garments, had 
superstitiously fancied that there was virtue in Paul,and had 
not looked beyond him to God, it is implied that no miracles 
would have been wrought. But still, the cast of these heal- 
ings is anomalous, and only paralleled by the similar in- 
stances in Peter’s case. 

The great principle laid down by him is ever to be keptia 
view in the study of all the miraclesin the Acts. It is Jesus 
Christ who works, and not his servants, by their “ own power 
or holiness,” who heal. Jesus can heal with or without 
material channels, but sometimes chooses to employ such 
vehicles as these, just as on earth he chose to anoint blind 
eyes with clay, and to send the man to wash it off at the pool, 
Sense-bound faith is not rejected, but is helped according to 
its need, that it may be strengthened and elevated. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
CHRISTIANS, BUT LIVING BELOW PRIVILEGE. 


The great point of this lesson is that the Christian life is 
so high that it is not attained all at once. It is born sud- 
denly, but not perfected. It is created, but not matured. 
God accepts any beginning—for the huge oak he accepts the 
tiny radicle, for the Christian the simple inquirer. His 
rexponse to the first is soil and sunshine, to the second, “ Come 
and see.” 

These Ephesians had heard the call to repentance, and 
were baptized for the washing away of sins that were past. 
That left each one as a new clean baby. Next they accepied 
all that was offered, and were baptized into the name of Jesus 
the Lord. Then on them fell, and continued with them, a 
new Pentecost. The original coming was not meant to be 
unique and singular, but typical, general, and successive, on 
all flesh, everywhere, in all time, ¢veh now and here. 

After this glad acceptance and use of the gifts of the Spirit, 
great power to do good to others fell on this new twelve. 
They supported Paul’s teaching by word, and life, so that he 
was made incredibly strong. All Asia heard, and all the 
sick were healed by special miracles. Nowhere did Paul 
have greater success, to no people did he write a grander 
epistle, One great reason for this is that the people, ignorant 
at first, accepted fully, as soon as they were taught, all possi- 
ble height and power of the life of the Spirit in them. 

A pastor or teacher is strengthened by a faithful people or 
class, as Moses was by Aaron and Hur. Appeal to every 
pupil to accept all possible grace, and exercise all posible 
power. A single class ought to be as strong for good as the 
dozen that madé up the Ephesian Church. 

Our religion would be puerile and unnatural if in it there 
were no growth. Evident growth in ability to receive God, 
and to help men, is test whether we have the real thing. 


. University Park, Colo, 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


i 

* Did ye receive the Holy Ghost when ye believed ? (v. 2.) This 
is as important a question to every disciple of Jesus, to-day, 
as it was when Paul asked it of the Ephesian Christians. Is 
the Holy Ghost your teacher and guide? Does he open the 
Scriptures to you, when you study them? Does he lead you 
by day and by night, so that you know your path is God’s 
chosen one for you? Has the Holy Spirit a home in your 
heart, making it a temple resonant with songs of praise and 
strains of hepe; so that you never have to pray for the 
coming of the Holy Spirit, as if the day of Pentecost were 
not already past? If you cannot answer Yes to these inqui- 
ries, the lack of the Ephesian disciples is your lack to-day. 

Into what then were ye baptized? (v. 3.) That is another 
question which ought to come home to each one of us. If we 
have been baptized, what is the nature, the purport, the 
results, of our baptism? If we were baptized into the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, what is 
now our relation to the Father? What is our relation to 
the Son? What is our relation to the Holy Ghost? How 
de we differ from the unbaptized? What evidence is there, 
aside from the record of the fact, that we have been baptized ? 
What are our new privileges, our new hopes, our new duties, 
through our Christian baptism? There are too many of the 
baptized who cannot answer even these simple questions. 
Cah you? 

The Holy'Ghost came on them; and they spake with tongues 
(v. 6). Speaking with various tongues was a necessity to the 
early Christian disciples. Therefore the Holy Ghost enabled 
the disciples to do this thing. If we now needed to use half 
a dozen tongues, the Holy Ghost would supply them to us; 
but as we need only one, the Holy, Ghost is ready to give us 
power over that, And we need power from God to keep one 
tongue in subjection. “The tongue can no man tame; it is 
& restless evil, it is full of deadly poison.” Only as the Holy 
Ghost keeps our hearts right, can our tongues be used wisely 
and well; for “ out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” If wé have “received the Holy Ghost,” there 
will be evidence of it in our characters and lives; not as for- 
merly in the gifts of tongues and of prophecy, but in the 
richest and most precious of the fruit of the Spirit, in the 
use of the tongue and of all the rest of our bodies. “The 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy; peace, longsuffering, kindness, 
goodness; faithfulness, meekness, temperance.” Does your 
life bear this fruit? 

He... spake boldly for the space of three months (v.8). It 
is a great deal easier to speak boldly at the start, when you 
know you are in the right, and when you think you can 
make others see it to be so, than it is to keep up your bold 
speaking, month after month, when you are disputed, or gain) 
said, or sneered at, or treated with contempt, by your hearers. 
‘But continuance in bold speaking, against all opposings and 
ander all discouragements, is as truly a test of fidelity in a 
pulpit or in a teacher’s seat of to-day as it was in the syna- 
gogue of Ephesus in the days of Paul. 

But when some were hardened ... he... separated the dis- 
ciples (v. 9). Sooner or later the time comes, in the proce-s 
of training, for separating the good and the evil for the sake 
of the good. In order to the wise doing of this, it is impor- 
tant that parenfs and teachers be acquainted with the com- 
panions and surrodhdings of those for whom they are 
responsible. A parent olght to know who are his child’s 
playmates and school-fellows, and be ready, if necessary, to 
separate him from them. There are times when a fantily 
would do well to move to another house; to be rid of the 
children “next door.” It would be better for some parents 
to change the school of their children than to have the asso- 
ciations of their little ones remain as now; and in many more 
cases the parents ought to see that the teacher changes the 
seat-mate of their children. Teachers in secular schools and 
in Sunday-schools have a responsibility in this direction. 
They must see to it that a separation is made between 
scholars when a separation is necessary. It is not right to 
have one vicious scholar contaminate an entire class. For 
the sake of those who are well disposed, and who would obey 
the trath, the scholars who are hardened, and who speak 
evil of the right way, ought to be put where they can do the 
least harm. This work of separation must be done judi- 
ciously; but it is a work not to be safely neglected. Superin- 
tendents, teachers, parents, and scholars young and old, ought 
to bear its importance in mind, and act accordingly. 

God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul (v.11). 
God wrought the miracles: Paul did not. No man ever yet 
wrought a miracle. A miracle is peculiarly God's work. 
He does not even need the agency of man for its accomplish- 
ment. If he uses a human agent, he thereby honors the man; 
but the glory is due unto himself. For all wonders wrought 
by the hands of any of God’s servants, God should have the 
praise. It is not any faithful pastor, nor any prayerful 
teacher, nor any wise and devoted parent, who works a won- 
der of grace,—in preaching, or in teaching, or in training. 


that for which the hearts of his people are giad. “There are 
diversities of workings, but the same God, who worketh all 
things in all.” 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


I recommend that in this lesson the teacher go beyond the 
text, and include the bonfire at Ephesus, as it is a most re- 
markable and instructive scene. : 

Before any questioning, tell the class about Ephesus, It 
was the most important city of Asia Minor. It surpassed in 
its public buildings anything that we have on this continent. 
These buildings were: 1. The circus, 685 feet long and 200 
feet wide. Here the gladiatorial shows and races took place. 
2. The theater, so arranged that, with its tiers on tiers of 
seats, it would seat 50,000 people. Only the Coliseum at 
Rome, built a few years after this, surpassed. it in size. 3. 
The Temple of Diana. This was one of the seven wonders of 
the world. “Made of the purest marble, it was 425 feet long 
and 220 feet broad. Its columns of Parian marble were 60 
feet high, and 36 of them were magnificently carved. The 
porticoes in front and rear consisted each of 32 columns,— 
eight abreast and four deep. Around the sides weré two 
rows of columns, 127 in all, each one being given by a king. 
The hall was adorned with the most wonderful statuary and 
painting.” 

Having given the class some idea of the magnificence of 
the city, go on to draw out the facts of the lesson. 

These are: 1. Paul's experience with the unbaptized be- 
lievers. 2. Three months of preaching, and the hardening of 
some in consequence, 3. Two years more of work, helped on 
by miraculous powers given to Paul. 4. Counterfeit efforts 
of vagabond Jews to gain the ears of the people, and the 
result. 5. Wonderful proof that the converts miade by Paul 
were genuine. 6. Paul’s preparations to leave Ephesus, and 
again journey from land to land. Having drawn out by 
questions the facts of the lesson, the teacher may then 
proceed to make application of them to scholars in the 
present day. 

1. Hardened by the gospel. Verse 9 tells about this. 
And is it always the case, when the gospel is plainly preached, 
that some are hardened? ‘Yes. This is one of the laws of 
God. Who, then, are they who are hardened? Those who 
reject it; for it is a law of our nature, that, if we are told the 
way in which we sliould walk, and then decline to do so, our 
hearts grow callous, and we are less and less inclined to obey 
the truth. “Gospel-hardened” is a term with which every 
Christian worker is familiar. We have sucli in all of our 
churches. They hear and hear and hear, but do not yield 
obedience; and so at last the truth seems to them like an 
idle tale. Every act of disobedience to God's law harms us, 
and leaves us worse off than if we had never heard the truth 
at all. This is the chief condemnation,—that light is come 
into the world, and men have loved darkness rather than 
light. The truth always helps men who obey, and hardens 
those who disobey. 

2. Counterfeiting the gospel. This is what some of the 
Jews of that day tried todo. So there are those in our times 
who would substitute something else in the place of the Word 
of God. They think that they have something better. So 
one substitutes Humanitarianism in its plaee, and we are told 
that “enthusiasm for humanity” is the great and one thing 
needful. This last century is as ignorant-and foolish as was 
the first century as soon as it leaves the Word of God, and 
tries its hand at putting something in its place. Then a 
great philosopher tells us that all that we can know of God 
is that he is “an infinite and eternal energy from which all 
things proceed.” And this he tries to put in the place of 
the truth that we find in the Word, that “God is a spirit,” 
and “ God is light,” and “God is love.” Then, too, we have 
Christian Science,—a medley of folly and imposition, which 
masquerades in the name of true religion. And last, but not 
least, we have Theosophy,—the maddest and most idiotic of 
them all. It makes one almost ashamed of being a man 
when one sees such mad folly paraded in this century, and 
taken up by people who think the world and all of them- 
selves. Yes, there is plenty of counterfeit religion abroad 
to-day, and men are as foolish as they ever were in Paul's 
day, and as wicked too. ; 

8. Proving the gospel. This is what those did who be- 
came true believers. (This lies outside of the lesson, but 
should not be omitted.) These people had been very super- 
stitious, and had practiced all manner of sorceries, Now 
they saw how mistaken they had been, and they were filled 
with sorrow. Their sorrow was genuine, and was proved by 
their works. They had many books of necromancy that 
were harmful, and they spontaneously brought them together, 
and had a grand bonfire in the market-place. The value of 
these books was fifty thousand pieces of silver; but as a piece 
of silver was a day’s wages, it amounted to about a hundred 
thousand dollars of our money. Truly, Ephesus had never 
seen such a costly fire as that made for conscience’ sake. 





It is God who does by the hands of this or that child of his 


Tt must have impressed the inhabitants deeply, and they 





must have been in some measure convinced that these be- 

levers were genuine, Suppose that you heard that in one of 

our cities there was a revival of religion among the rum- 

sellers of the place, and yet that they kept their saloons 

open, and did business all the same,—would you believe that 

the revival was a genuine thing? But if you heard that, as 

a consequence of the revival, they had all taken their casks: 
and bottles, and had emptied them into the gutter, you would 

at once say, “They mean what they profess, and that revival 

is the right kind.” So it was in Ephesus at this time. They 
had faith, and they proved théir faith by their works. This 
was grand. 


New York City. 
























































































HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Tf you have used the outline map to which you are adding 
from time to time, or have traced on the blackboard Paul’s 
journeys and stopping-places, the children will be eager to 
tell what they remember, and to point out the places‘which 
have become familiar. Let as many as possible take part in 
answering review questions; encourage them to tell of the 
night vision, the voice calling Paul, and his prompt action. 
Recall the river-side prayer-méeting; the one whose heart 
the Lord opened ; the slave girl cured; the prison and the 
jailer; the city with an altar to the unknown god; Paul 
working at his trade, and preaching of the cross of Christ; 
and another night vision of love and help. <All this will be 
told in answers to questions which could not be adapted to 
all classes alike» The teacher in true sympathy with schol- 
ars as individuals, in loving accord with the processes of 
child-thought and intimate knowledge of the perceptions 
and requirements of each, will need no printed helps to fol- 
low rapidly and with sustained interest a few moments’ 
review at the beginning of every lesson. To-day we learn 
of Paul in another great city, in Asia. 

Ephesus.—Point out the location and direction from Jeru- 
salem, as well as from Athens and Corinth. Ephesus was a 
famous city, with so much trade and travel that it was call 
one of the eyes of Asia. Great roads across the land, and 
ships from over seas, brought business and bustle. There 
were scholars and artists, and the finest temple in all the 
world. They had no unknown god in Ephesns, for their , 
worship was for a woman god. This great temple (have a 
picture to show, if possible) was costly and beautiful, built of 
the purest white marble, adorned with columns and statues, 
each one a work of rare beauty. It took two hundred and 
twenty years to finish the temple. How many artists and 
workmen planned and chiseled a lifetime, then other hands 
took up the work, and they in turn died before they saw the 
finished temple! In the center of it was an image of Diana, 
the goddess whom they worshiped. (Perhaps you have, or 
can obtain, one of the small bronze models of the Bartholdi 
statue. It will give an idea of the little models of Diana 
sold and worshiped in Ephesus. But be careful to explain 
the difference.) Diana was believed to have fallen from the 
skies to be worshiped. Bartholdi’s is a statue representing 
Liberty ; a lighthouse in a female figure, giving light at night 
far over the waters, welcoming the sailor and the traveler tc a 
land of liberty, because it is a Christian land, set among-the 
rations to enlighten all the earth. 

Certain Disciples.—Paul found twelve men in Ephesus who 
had heard a great preacher named Apollos, who had been 
there. Paul was glad to find these men, and asked them if 
they had received the Holy Ghost. They did not know what 
Paul meant; they said, “That is something of which we 
never heard.” Apollos had preached to them what John 
the Baptist preached,—“ Repent, and be baptized,” —and they 
had obeyed. They did not know that Jesus had promised, 
and would‘give, the Holy Spirit to help every one who will 
believe in Christ. 

In the Name of the Lord Jesus.—Paul taught them how the 
blessed Spirit could come into their hearts and make them 
glad and happy, showing them how to live, for he is the 
spirit of truth. What is promised in the golden text? 
Then Paul baptized them in the name of Jesus. God owned 
and blessed the word and work of Paul, for when he laid his 
hands upon each of these twelve men, the Holy Spirit came 
upon them. Do you remember the day when Peter preached, 
and a rushing sound filled the house, and tongues of flame 
seemed to rest on the apostles? What was that day called? 
It was like another Pentecost in Ephesus, for these men 
spoke, in different tongues, words given them by the Holy 
Spirit. 

Paul Persuading.—As he always did, Paul went into the 
synagogue, and, as he always talked, he tried to win men to 
hear and believe in God. After three months, some hardened 
people said evil things of Paul and the way of life he preached. 
Then Paul and the Christians with him left the synagogue, 
and he talked and taught every day in a schoolhouse near by. 
Many came to hear; they invited others. More and more 
came day after day ; travelers went and came, and for three 





























years the glad gospel news was spreading in Asia. 
God Wrought.—Paul did not do all the work. God worked 
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. by the hands of Paul. The people of Ephesus believed in 
magic and wonders. See, how God through Paul worked 
greater wonders than all their arts and tricks. The sick were 
cured, those who had evil spirits were well and in their right 
mind. Not by any words that Paul said, but the aprons such 
as Paul wore at his tent-sewing, or the handkerchiefs he 
used, even these were carried to thesick, and, touching them, 
they were cured. It was the power of God, so used to con- 
vince the people and spread the news of Paul’s preaching of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

With a few repetitions, and some practical teaching of the 
Holy Spirit’s guidance and help, bringing to a little child 
quiet thoughts of love and prayer, with strength to say No, 
when tempted, this will be sufficient for an average primary 
class and the brief time given. For some classes, more of the 
Ephesian story may be given. The magic-workers tried to 
do as Paul did. Could they? The people believed that to 
wear little rolls of writing on parchment kept them from 
trouble. They had coins in- honor of Diana, little silver 
shrines, copies of the temple; these they wore, or hung up in 
their houses as charms against evil.. (Pérhaps in your mis- 
sionary collectiqgn you have some little Japanese or Chinese 
ivories which have been so used, or a miniature Buddha.) 
The making and selling of these silver shrines and coins and 
charms and writings was a money-making business ; but when 
Paul had preached, and God helped and blessed-his work for 
three years, so many people had learned to trust in God, and 
not, in an idol, that one day:a crowd of people brought their 
books and charms to a public place in the city, kindled a 
great bonfire, and burned them all. The Holy Spirit had 
been their guide to thetruth. Were the silversmiths and the 
charm-sellers pleased? Ask your mother'to read with you 
about the uproar in Ephesus, what the people shouted, and 
how Paul was driven away. But the church he left in Ephe- 
sus was under God’s loving watch-care. 

Louisville, Ky. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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THE STEPS TO PEACE, 





REPENT OF YOUR INS. 
BELIEVE ON THE AVIOUR. 
RECEIVE THE PIRIT. 





REPENTED 
HAVE YE fates 
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TWELVE MODEL SCHOLARS. 





REMEMBERED LESSON 1.—REPENT. 
LEARNED LESSON 2.—BELIEVE. 
FOLLOWED LESSON 8.—BE BAPTIZED. | 
EXPERIENCED LESSON 4.— 

RECEIVE THE SPIRIT. 


eed 


“If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye 


do them.” 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


** Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove.” 
“My heart, that was heavy and sad.” 

“ Holy Spirit, faithful guide.” 

“Oh, turn ye! oh, turn ye!” 

“ Knocking, knécking; who is there?” 
* Holy Spirit, from on high.” 

“ Have our hearts grown cold?” 

“ While Jesus whispers to you.” 


THE 








ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Epnesvs.—We have here the account of Paul’s second 
visit to Ephesus, where he had already halted on his way 
from Corinth to Jerusalem (Acts 18: 19). He came now by 
a different route, “‘ passing through the upper coasts ;” that 
is, not as a traveler in haste would do, by sea to Miletus, but 
by the inland mountainous route from Antioch, through the 
Cilician gates,—the famous military road traversed by many 
an army from Asia Minor to Syria. He would pass through 
his own native Cilicia,  Yisiting Tarsus, Derbe, Lystra, and 
Iconium, and then, perhaps, Galatia and Phrygia. The 


inth, wasa great commercial entrepot, as well as a political cen- 
ter, and the seat of a world-famed idolatry. Diana (or Arte- 
mis), the tutelary goddess of Ephesus, was no fair embodiment 
of sensuous beauty, like the Venus of Corinth, but resembled 
rather one of the monstrous idols of Hindoo mythology. 
Her worship was a weird Asiatic superstition. It was closely 
bound up with the practice of magic. Necromancers and 
wizards of all kinds abounded. But the chief source of profit 
to the Ephesian sorcerers was from the pretended interpreta- 
tion of certain cabalistic signs, said to be copied from letters 
engraven on the great statue of Diana. These were copied 
on amulets and especially on seals and small stones, and 
were believed to impart supernatural powers to their pos- 
sessor. Miracles of all kinds were claimed to be wrought 
by the agency of these charms. They are still found occa- 
sionally among the ruins; and the writer possesses a small 
crystal pebble which he obtained from a peasant on the spot, 
covered with these gnostic letters, as they are called, and 
which bear very much the general appearance of runic char- 
acters, To confute the impostors and their magic art, Paul 
was enabled, like Moses before the magicians of Pharaoh, to 
perform “no ordinary miracles.” 

Mopern Aspect or Epnesvs.—But what is Ephesus, the 
queen of Asia, the site of one of the seven wonders of the world, 
to-day? In the words of Gibbon, by the devastations of the 
Turkish conquerors “the captivity or ruin of the seven 
churches of Asia was consummated. In the loss of Ephesus 
the Christians deplored the fall of the first angel, the extinc- 
tion of the first candlestick of the Revelation. The desolation 
is complete, and the Temple of Diana or the Church of Mary 
will equally elude the search of the curious traveler.” 
Modern research and the use of the spade have enabled us to 
verify the story of the greatness of Ephesus by tracing the 
foundations of herstructures. A modern railway from Smyrna 
runs through a swampy plain, dotted here and there by mas- 
sive piles of crumbling brickwork and a few broken columns. 
There is a roadside station by a squalid village ; and this is 
Ephesus. For miles the scattered ruins may be traced. Of 
the great Temple of Diana not a vestige remains above- 
ground ; but its foundations and the base of many a marble 
column have been exposed. A pestilential marsh by the 
river Cayster indicates the site of the busy docks and quays 
of Ephesus; while on the slope of the hill, two miles from 
the station, stands the theater, still very distinct, though all 
the marble and the seats have been removed. Enough, how- 
ever, remains to show that the scene of the tumult raised by 
Demetrius was one of the largest, if not the largest next to 
the Coliseum, of the theaters of the world.. But even in its 
ruin and desolation Ephesus retains the evidences of the mighty 
growth and power of Christianity in her later days. One 
church, claimed to be that where John worshiped in his old 
age, has been preserved as a Moslem mosk. Of some of the 
other churches, large portions—masses of masonry forming 
the angles of walls, and in two instances apses nearly perfect 
—still remain. The great church near the Forum is proba- 
bly that in which the Council of Ephesus was held. On the 
slopes of Mt. Pion,are many tombs, Tradition has uninter- 
ruptedly pointed out a grotto with a sarcophagus hewn in 
the rock as the burial-place of John. The graves of Timothy 
and various other saints are also shown by the Greeks, though 
with very slight historical justification. One very interesting 
Christian sculpture I noticed near the base of Mt. Pion,—the 
front figure of a bull, with Christian emblems, which I have 
not seen elsewhere described, and which may suggest that the 
symbol of the bull, as typifying the evangelist Luke and his 
Gospel, has a very early origin. 

The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Tue Krxepom or Gop.”—The conception of the sphere 
of Christ’s rule as a “kingdom,” as in the Roman, so in the 
Turkish, empire, has led to some unexpected results, The 
preacher who ventures to speak of another king, one Jesus, is 
liable to be represented as talking treason against the sultan 
Ullah yansuruhn (“God make him victorious”’),—as every 
loyal subject is bound to say on pronouncing his name. The 
singing of hymns like “ Hold the fort,” “Stand up for Jesus,” 
is forbidden, as they may be held to incite4o rebellion. 

“ HANDKERCHIEFS AND Aprons.”—The idea of the mys- 
tic power of God’s holy men inhering mysteriously in their 
garments, or in anything that has been in close personal con- 
tact with them, is very old. “With Elijah’s mantle Elisha 
smote the Jordan to divide it. He sent his own staff to lay 
on the Shunammite’s dead boy. Contact with his bones after 





highway of commerce from the Euphrates to Ephesus passed 
down the valley of the Meander, through Hieropolis, Co- 
losse, and Laodicea. Bat as Paul never, so far as we have 


more northern road through Galatia, by the valley of the 
Hermus, passing Thyatira and Sardis. At length, after a 
journey extending perhaps over months, he reaches Ephesus, 
and finds his old friends, Aquila and Priscilla, whom he had 
left here on his former visit, and who, with their young pupil 
Apollos, had done much to strengthen the infant church. 

Diana Worsuir anv Macic Arts—Ephesus, like Cor- 





| death raised a dead man to life. To this day the Jews cherish 


the belief that the garments of their “ wonder rabbis” are 


possessed of remarkable virtues; and strange healing powers 
reason to believe, visited Colosse, he probably took the | 


are supposed to haunt the spots where the great ones lie 
buried. Shortly since, a girl in Tiberias was seriously ill. 
There seemed little hope of her recovery. Her friends first 
of all changed her name, so that the death angel, having been 
commissioned to slay a girl of a certain name in a certain 
house, on arriving would find no girl of that name, and would 
passon. Then they sent oil and water to a rabbi’s tomb,— 


the water brought home again, for the patient to drink, 
under the impression that healing properties had been ac- 
quired by mere proximity to the tomb, 

Tiberias, Palestine. 
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QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 





FOR THE TEACHER, 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, To Epxesus (Acts 18 : 18-28).—Whom did Paul take 
with him from Corinth? (Acts 18:18.) Of what especial 
use were they? (Acts 18 : 26.) What is especially remarka- 
ble in this visit to Ephesus? (Acts 18:19, 6.) Howcan you 
account for this difference in treatment? Why would one 
have expected the account of the visit to Jerusalem (Acts 18: 
22) to be longer? Why, probably, did Paul prefer to spend 
more time at Antioch than at Jerusalem? (Acts 15 : 1.) 
What places in Galatia and Phrygia did Paul probably visit? 
(Acts 13, 14.) Why were these occasional visits of Paul 
better than a continuous stay? How many missionary 
journeys of his had preceded this one? 

2. Jonn’s Baptism (vs. 1-4).— What is the story of Apollos? 
(Acts 18 : 24-28.) How does this story illustrate right ways 
of developing Christian workers? ‘What are some of Paul’s 
famous references to this great preacher? (1 Cor, 1:12; 3: 
4-6, 22.) How does the uge of the word “coasts” in verse 
1 differ from our common use? (Rev. Ver.) What es- 
pecially led Paul to Ephesus? (Acts 18 : 21.) How did 
Ephesus rank as a political center? a commercial center ?. 
an art center? What two great and holy persons are said to 
have been buried there? In what year was Paul’s visit? 
How long did he stay? (Acts 20: 31.) How did it happen 
that Christians were to be found at Ephesus? (Acts 18 : 19, 
20, 25.) ‘What in the demeanor of these believers may have 
shown Paul that they lacked the conscious presence of the 
Holy Spirit? (Rom. 14:17.) Why must every Jew have 
heard, at least, of the Holy Spirit? (2 Sam. 23: 2, 3; Isa, 
61:1; 63:10, 11,14, etc.) Butof what were these converts 
ignorant? (Acts 2; 1-18, etc.) How does the Revised Ver-~ 
sion correct this second verse? How would the formula of 
baptism have corrected these converts? What.was “John’s 
baptism”? (Mark 1: 4-8.) How was it a preparation for 
Christ? How must every Christian in our day receive John’s 
baptism, before he can receive Christ’s? (Acts 2:38.) Why? 

3, Curist’s. Baptism (vs. 5-7).—Why is it “baptized into 
the name” (Rev. Ver.), instead of “in”? What full form of 
baptism was probably used? (Matt. 28:19.) Why did Paul 
lay so much stress on the«mere outward form? Why is bap- 
tism valuable merely as an ordinance? What is its spiritual 
usefulness? What important truth is emphasized by the fact 
that the coming of the Spirit followed Paul’s laying on of 
hands? How dothe phenomena here compare with those on 
the day of Pentecost? (Acts 2: 2-4.) What was it to speak 
with tongues? (Acts 2: 7-11.) To prophesy? What was the 
especial value of such gifts? .What in the condition of 
Ephesus at that time, and its later part in Christian history, 
warranted this special manifestation? What similar experi- 
ences are modern Christians likely to enjoy? What are 
your reasons for believing in the existence of the third person 
of the Trinity? What are some of Christ’s testimonies con- 
cerning him? (Matt. 12:32; 28:19; Mark 12: 36; 13: 
11; Luke 3: 22; 12:12; John 14; 2@; 20: 22,23.) How 
can we make this doctrine more*vivid and helpful to our- 
selves and others ? 

4. Farrnrout WItTNessine (vs. 8-10).—Why did it require 
any boldness for Paul thus to speak in a Jewish synagogue ? 
How did Paul describe his own preaching? (Acts 20 : 20, 21, 
27.) What were, probably, some of the “ things concerning 
the kingdom of God” that he insisted on? How did he sup- 
plement his preaching? (Acts 20:20.) What was his private 
life among them? (Acts 20: 33-35.) In what of these mat- 
ters may all Christians imitate the great missionary? How 

were Paul’s labors received by the Christians? (Acts 20 : 37, 
38.) Why is it that the same truth and preaching will 
harden the hearts of some, and melt the spirits of others? 
What is it for hearts to be hardened? With what compla- 
cent and flattering terms do men seek to disguise their hard- 
ness of heart? What courses, in modern times, harden men’s 
hearts to the truth? How may we know whether or not our 
own hearts are thus hardened? How did the hardened hearts 
in Ephesus disclose themselves ? Why naturally in that way? 
Why is the Christian religion so often throughout Acts Galled 
the Way? (John 14:6.) Why wasit best for Paul to withdraw 
from the synagogue? What widening of his work was per- 
mitted by the new place of teaching? (v. 10.) What part of 
modern Asia only is intended in verse 10? How do you ac- 
count for this rapid spread of Christianity ? 

5. Farrnrvut Worxrxe (vs. 11, 12).—What about these 
miracles made them noteworthy, “special”? (v.12) What 
sort of “apron” would Paul be wearing? What is the dis- 
tinction between “diseases” and “evil spirits”? What es- 
pecial instance of this power is given? (Acts 19: 13-16.) 








the tomb of Maimonides,—the oil to be burned there, and 


Why was it especially necessary that Paul should have this 






























as eet (Acts 19: 18,19.) What were some of 
the good effects of these miracles? (Acts 19: 17-20.) But 
_ what turmoil did they finally cause? (Acts 19: 23-41.) What 
is a Christian to think about his religion if it rouses no 
opposition ? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. From Corinth where did Paul go? 2, From Jerusalem? 
3. From Antioch? 4. How many missionary journeys had 
preceded this on which he was now setting out? 5. Where 
did he stay three years? 6. Why was this a good place for 
his work? 7. What is the first great work that he did in 
Ephesus? 8. Where did he preach? 9. And how? 10. 
And what wonderful things bore witness to his preaching? 
11. What was the result of all this faithful work? 12. What 





not always an easy thing to do, she confesses, and she 
expresses a wish that more attention might be given to 
this matter of inexpensive leaflets by church publishing 
houses. But the leaflets must not be cheap in the mat- 
ter they contain. Perhaps no task is more difficult than 
the writing of such messages to little children that shall 
be at once short, simple, and sensible. It is a task for 
the best minds. 

Invitations and announcements for local use must, 
however, often be home-made. There are superinten- 
dents who show much forethought in this,—as the leader 
of the Presbyterian Sunday-school in Media, Pennsy!- 
vania. One of his cards for distribution was a four-page 
folder containing a reminder to his teachers, entitled 








have you learned from Paul's work to help you in your own 
work for Jesus? 


Boston, Mass. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson teaches us that Christians may be living with- 
out the full privileges of Christians, and without even a 
knowledge of the fact that there are any privileges beyond 
these which they possess. How many believers in Jesus are 
living without any sense of the Holy Spirit’s power over 
their lives, and in their lives, and are satisfied to live on 
“at this poor dying rate”! 

Every pastor and teacher ought to know whether those 
who are in his charge are possessed of the Holy Spirit’s 
power, and are giving the evidence of added life that belongs 
to such possession. What a change would come over the 
chirch, if there were faithfulness in this line alone! 

A separation of the good and the bad may be better thana 
continued mingling of the bad with the good. Wisdom is 
requisite to know when and how to make an advantageous 
division; but when the right time has come, the thing dught 
to be done. 


ADDED POINTS. 


He who is traveling for Christ ought to be on the lookout 
for Christ’s dear ones, at every new place he comes to. 

It won’t do to take it for granted that a Christian is such 
a Christian as he might be. Questioning a Christian lovingly 
as to his personal state may disclose a special need on his part 
that ought to be met, and that can be. 

Repentance of past sins is an important thing in its way, 
but repentance of past sing is not enough to meet present and 
future needs with. 

Twelve men filled with the Holy Spirit would be a power 
in Philadelphia, or in hevittaan in spite of all opposing in- 
fluences. 

The theme of themes that is worth dwelling on in public 
and in private for one month, is worth dwelling on for threeg 
months, or as long as a man of God has the work of God to 
carry on with a people. 

It is better to be with a few who want to be taught, than 
to be with a multitude who won’t be taught. 

A good work is worth persevering in. Many a missionary 
who would have been a failure if he had stopped at the end 
of three months, has proved a success by keeping on for two 
years and more. 

God wrought miracles by means of handkerchiefs and aprons 
from the body of his apostle Paul; but unless a man is the 
equal 6f Paul in the purpose and work of God for the evan- 
gelization of the world, it is not safe for him to count his 
handkerchiefs or aprons of any life-giving power beyond his 
own body. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


——j———— 


CARDS AND LEAFLETS FOR 
DISTRIBUTION. 


Whatever theory may be held, there is a wide differ- 
ence in practice regarding the distribution of cards and 
leaflets in Sunday-school work. There are superinten- 
dents and teachers who almost never use them; there 
are others who are always putting forth something new, 
believing in a wise advertising of the school’s aims and 
work. 

A letter from a prominent Sunday-school and home- 
mission worker in Pittsburgh bears testimony to the 
value of leaflets in primary work. She says: “ Another 
help in interesting, not only the children, but the 
parents, is the use of leaflets. I give each child one 
almost every Sunday. I get cheap ones,—say at ten or 
twenty cents a hundred,—and they are carried into the 
homes, and are read by both parents and children. 
There are a great many calls for them by primary teach- 
ers.” This teacher purchases leaflets from the publisb- 
ing houses of other denominations as well as her own,— 
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Watch-Words 





APPLICATION 


The inside pages emphasized the seven points: 
1. Be punctual, and impress the importance of punctuality 
on your scholars. 

2. Take part in all the oral exercises (singing, reading, etc.), 
and see that your echolars do so. 

8. If you expect to be absent on the sabbath, notify the 
superintendent as early as possible in the week preceding, and 
leave all arrangements as to substitutes, ete., to him. 

4. When any of your scholars are absent, try, if possible, to 
visit them during the following week. If unable to do so, 
notify the superintendent, : 

5. Urge your scholars to bring their Bibles to school. 

6. See that your scholars memorize the “golden text’ and 
“memory verses”’ of each lesson. 

7. Evcourage the superintendent and benefit yonrelt by at- 
tending the teachers’ prayer-meeting (9.30 A. M.), 

The invitations, distributed far and wide, at the open- 
ing of the new building of the Nostrand Avenue Method- 
ist Episcopal Sunday-school, Brooklyn, New York, were 
in this form : 

NOVEMBER 3, 1892. 

A HOME FOR ALL. 
NosTRAND AVENUE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
SuNDAY-SCHOOL, 
Dear Friend : 


Our chapel is completed, affording us the 
very best and ample facilities for good Bible-school work. 

You are most heartily invited to come with us. We also 
earnestly request that you will encourage the children to come, 
that we may together study the Holy Scriptures. 

Young men and women will find a cordial weleome here, 

Come! old and young, small and great. Sunday afternoons 
at2.30. 

Good music. Earnest Bible study, Come! 
ARTHUR H. GooDENOUGH, Pastor. 

RoBert G. DAvisson, Supt. 

In these days of many beautiful pictures in periodicals 
and magazines, it is not difficult for the alert superinten- 
dent to find something ready to his hand; and often he 
may obtain the cut from the copyright holder, by loan or 
rental. This, for instance, was done in the preparation 
of an Easter service for the First Baptist Church of West 
Philadelphia, the cover illustration being reproduced, in 
color, from an Easter number of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. This method may be often found both con- 
venient and feasible. 

Sometimes the card of invitation has a map showing 
the location of the Sunday-school, like one found useful 
by the East Avenue Baptist Church of Long Island City, 
New York. On one side is the announcement of regular 
services in church and Sunday-school, on the other a 
section of the city map, giving the East River and sev- 
eral blocks incladed in the parish of the church. 

The Union Congregational Church of Haverhil!, Mas- 
sachusetts, has issued a card (about 9><11 inches) con- 
taining a calendar of the days of the next six months in 
one column, those of the first six months of 1894 in 
anvther, and a central colomn in which are given 
invitations to church and Sunday-school services, the 
hours being noted. 

The down-town Baptist Tabernacle, in New York, is- 
sues a folder, giving the pastors, officers, and heads of 
departments, and mentioning all the sub-divisions of 





wherever she can find the right thing at the low price ; 


educational, physical, general. 

specimens : 

EDUCATIONAL : 
Reading-rooms, 
Lyceum, 
Lectures, 
Evening classes, 
Library, 
Organ recitals, 
Choir practice. 


PHYSICAL ; 
Summer home, 


Gymnasium and baths, 

Rambles, 

Excursions. 
The first page calls attention to their doing, in this 
way: 


Two may be taken as 


Not What We Say 









That religion but 
is, 
That does; ” 
, What W 
That religion saat ic.' 
is not, | 
That does not. | 
at the 


Baptist TABERNACLE, 
Second Avenue and Tenth Street, 
New York. 


Of cards given to scholars for one purpose or another, 
a few specimens are given below. Two of these impress 
obligations te the school. That of the Second Baptist 
Sunday-school of Chicago gives a lesson Bible-reading 
on one side, and on the other these hints regarding 


THE MODEL SUNDAY-SCHOOL SCHOLAR. 

Always on time. 

Always attentive. 

Always has his lesson. 

Always helps his teacher. 

Always has a liberal offering. 

Always sings and reads with the school. 

Always stands perfectly quiet at the close of school till dis. 
missed. 

Are you a model scholar? 

Will you aim to become such a scholar? 


That of the Firat Baptist Sunday-school of Houston, 

Texas, has on one side the names of the Sunday-school 

officers, the hour of meeting, and the “ hearty welcome” 
to all; om the other side: 


HOW YOU CAN HELP THE SCHOOL. 

By attending the school regularly. 

By. being prompt. 

By teaching a class or joining a class. 

By speaking encouragingly of the school. 

By inducing others to attend. 

By studying the lesson at home. 

By sending a reason for your absence. 

By handing the names to the superintendents of any who are’ 
sick or for other reasons should be visited or looked after. 


The scholar’s obligation to himself is emphasized in 
this card, used in the Oxford Presbyterian Sunday-school, 
Philadelphia : 


ca 
BIBLE WORDS 


GIANTS | 
I SHOULD PIGHT: ‘} WITH WHICH TO FIGHT THEM : 
Bad Temper. / “ A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 
Envy. | “ Love one another.” 
Seifishness. | “ Even Christ ‘ pleased not himself.’ ’’ 
Disobedience. | “ If ye love me, keep my commandments,” 
Intemperance. ' “Touch not, taste not, handle not.” 


“ There are giants yet to kill, 
And the God of David still 
Guides the pebble at his will.” 
In the work of bringing in new scholars, the following 
card has been useful in the Third Street Methodist Epis- 
copal Sunday-school of Camden, New Jersey. 


How shall we build up and enlarge our Sunday-school ? 
By each member bringing a new scholar. 
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Four reasons why all should be Sunday-sebool scholars. 
It may be possible for a Sunday-school to overdo this 





activity under these main divisions: Spiritual, social, 


work of card and leaflet distribution, —as if printer's ink 
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could take the place of personal work; but it is more 
probable that the method will be used too little by 
schools generally. Printed matter has its important 
place, if used with discretion and judgment. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1893. 


Wisconsin, state, at Monona Lake 
Kentucky, state, at Ashland ..................sc000 cesses 
North Carolina, state, at Greensboro’ August 22-24 
Seventh International, at St. Louis, Mo.........Aug, 31 to Sept. 2 
World’s Second, at St. Louis, Mo.......... 0.06. ...008 September 4-6 
Pennsylvania, state, at Pittsburgh................... October 10-12 





THE COLUMBIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
BUILDING. 


Now that the building to which Sunday-school workers 
have so long looked forward is a realized fact, it is good 
to hear that it is not to be a mere “ model” or show 
building, but a center of religious activity, both on week- 
days and Sundays. A letter from that indefatigable 
Sunday-school worker and organizer, Mr. William Rey- 
nolds, gives some points of information which visitors to 
Chicago would do well to note. He says: 

“This model Sunday-school building, erected by the 
Sunday-schools of America to illustrate the latest 
thought in Sunday-school architecture, fhethods, etc., 
is now completed, and was dedicated on Saturday after- 
noon, July 1. Itis a beautiful building. Sunday-school 
workers who visit Chicago between this and November 1 
should not fail to visit it. Churches that expect to erect 
achool rooms or buildings should examine this plan, 
which is in advance of all previous efforts in this line. 

“Visitors will find the building just outside of the 
Fair grounds, on Stoney Island Avenue, between Fifty- 
seventh and Fifty-ninth Streets, next to the Manitoba 
and opposite the California buildings. It will be open 
every day, from seven o’clock in the morning until ten 
at night. A prayer and conference meeting will be held 
every morning from seven to eight o’clock; an evange- 
listic meeting every evening at eight o'clock. Besides 
regular preaching service on Sunday, there will be a 
Sunday-school held in the afternoon, at three o’clock. 
We believe this building represents the most important 

work of this century.” 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
CONVENTION. 
BY ©, G. HOPPER. 


The International Convention of the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor is over, and the thousands 
of delegates have gone from Montreal to their homes. 
From the very first meeting of the great convention the 
enthusiasmgnew no bounds. All thought of formality 
was laid aside, and the Christian hand of fellowship was 
held out to the delegates of foreign lands, and grasped 
as eagerly as in a meeting of old friend’. The vast Drill 
Hall and immense tent were filled to overflowing with the 
great army of young Christians, who, laying aside all 
denominational feelings, had but one thought, “For 
Christ and the Church,” and who met under our common 
leader Jesus Christ, singing, with earnestnessand zeal, 
“Blest be the tie that binds our hearts in Christian 
love.” Everything that could possibly be desired 
had been arranged for. The comihittee of ’93 had 
done well the work entrusted ‘to it, and the praise they 
received was none too great for the task they had accom- 
plished. The authorities of the city did all in their 
power to make the delegates feel at home. The mayor 
addressed the vast assemblage, and welcomed them to 
the city, arid the fire department gave an exhibition 
during the convention days. No one who went to 
Montreal as a Christian Endeavor delegate could justly 
say that he was not hospitably received and enter- 
tained. 

Each meeting was opened with a prayer, followed by 
the recital of well-known passages of Scripture by the 
whole assemblage. The addresses which followed were 
of a high order. The long list of eminent men who 
had been engaged for the convention assured profitable 
discussions of every branch of the Christian Endeavor 
work. After the formal opening and preliminary business 
were disposed of,.the convention prepared to engage in 
the special exercises. 


Endeavor conventions, the early morning prayer-meet- 
ing was observed daily at several of the large churches. 
During the day and evening, services were held in the 
Drill Hall and tent simultaneously, and all were largely 
attended. 
There were two notable facts in connection with this 
convention. The first was that it took a positive stand 
against the opening of the World’s Fair on Sunday. 
The second was the special consideration of the Junior 
Society of Christian Endeavor. The mighty army arose 
to their feet and cheered as speaker after speaker lifted 
up his voice against Sabbath desecration. When one of 
the speakers announced that one of the World’s Fair 
Commissioners had said that the time had come when 
the World’s Fair must be closed on the Sabbath, there 
followed a scene which will never be forgotten. The 
audience as one man arose and cheered for several 
minutes. . 
The Junior Society of Christian Endeavor, though 
very young, has grown into marked prominence. Com- 
posed as it is of the younger members of the Sunday- 
school, its work is a grand one, and its field is almost 
boundless. “ This Junior Endeavor Society is in reality 
a training-school for the Senior Society. It was shown 
by the many reports, that hundreds of young girls and 
boys have already been graduated from the junior orders 
and entered the ranks of the senior organization; the 
plan has been tested, and proved well worth the time and 
labor expended. { 
One meeting was devoted to the four essentials of a 
Christian Endeavor society,—the pledge, the committee 
work, the consecration meeting, and Christian Endeavor 
fellowship ; another meeting was given to the past, the 
present, and the future of the Junior Christian Endeavor 
Society; another to ways and means of soul-winning ; 
and still another to missions. The final meeting was 
devoted to consecration services, One feature of the 
exercises, which is especially worthy of mention, was 
the presentation of the banners. As General Secretary 
Baer, in‘his address, approached the names of the winners, 
great auxiety was shown among the delegates; and a 
shout went up from all the delegates from Penn- 
sylvania as it was announced that the Keystone State 
had again won the banner for the greatest absolute gain 
for the year, having relinquished their hold on it for one 
year in favor of Ontario. Pennsylvania won also the 
banner for the greatest mileage covered by delegates. 
The banner for the greatest proportionate increase in 
the number of local societies for the year was given to 
New Mexico, after being held for one year by Manitoba. 
Besides these two banners, two new ones had been pro- 
vided, the first to be given to the state, territory, or 
province showing the largest proportionate increase in 
junior societies during the year. This was awarded to 
the District of Columbia. The second, for the greatest 
absolute gain in junior societies, was captured by New 
York. Secretary Baer also mentioned some of the cities 
having the greatest number of Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties, including the juniors, Philadelphia leads with 
837, closely followed by Chicago with 326; New York 
is third, with 151; Cleveland fourth, with 129; and 
Brooklyn fifth, with 122. The denominational repre- 
sentation is as follows: Presbyterians, 5,411 societies; 
Cangregationalists, 4,822; Baptists, 2,910; Disciples of 
Christ and Christians, 2,142; and Methodist Episcopal, 
1,585. This small number of Methodist societies is due 
to the number of societies which have withdrawn and 
entered the Epworth League. During the past year, 
more than 158,000 members of Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties became church-members; and, on the whole, the 
work for the year was the most encouraging ever done. 
The Saturday night roll-call revealed remarkable re- 
turns from all over the world. The closing hours of the 
convention are to be remembered for their impressive 
sermons, and especially for the final consecration services 
held on Sunday evening in the Drill Hall and in the 
tent simultaneously. 
Among those who addressed the convention on the 
various phases of Christian Endeavor work were the 
following: President Francis E. Clark ; General Secre- 
tary J. W. Baer of Boston, Massachusetts; Treasurer 
William Shaw of Boston, Massachusetts; Mr. A. A. 
Ayer, chairman of the 93 Committee ; The Rev. J. Mac- 
Gillivray, of Montreal; Mr. D. A. Budge, general sec- 
retary of the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Montreal; the Rev. P. 8. Henson, of Chicago, Illinois; 
the Rev. J. H. Cowan, of Tabor, Iowa; the Rev. Way- 
land Hoyt of Minneapolis, Minnesota; the Rev. H. N. 
Kinney of Winsted, Connecticut; the Rev. R. 8. Miller 
of Hummelstown, Pennsylvania; Mr. J. Howard Breed, 





As has been the custom in other years, at Christian 


Washington, District of Columbia; Mr. P. 8. Foster 
of Washington, District of Columbia; Mr. H. L. Gale 
of Worcester, Massachusetts; the Rev. C. K. Young, New 
Britain, Connecticut; the Rev. K. B. Tupper of Denver, 
Colorado; the Bev. M. Rhodes of St. Louis; the Rev. 
Sumantras Vishnu Karmarkar of Bombay, India; the 
Rev. J. A. A. Henry of San Francisco, California; the 
Rev. Bishop B. W. Arnett of Vicksburg, Mississippi; 
the Rev. D. J. Burrell of New York City; the Rev. W. 
H. G. Temple of South Boston, Massachusetts; the Rev. 
G. Reid of China; the Rev. T. J. McCorry of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; the Rev. J. T. Beckley of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; the Rev. C. A. Dickinson of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts ; the Rev. G. H. Wells of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota; the Rev. Bishop 8. Fallows of Chicago, Illinois; 
Mr. A. W. Milbury of New York City; the Rev. A. E. 
Dunning of Boston, Massachusetts; the Rev. G. Douglas 
of Montreal; the Rev. C. P. Mills of Newburyport, 
Masschusetts; the Rev. B. Fay Mills of Pawtuxet, 
Rhode Island; and the Rev. F. H. Lewis of Westminster, 
Maryland. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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HILPRECHT’S OLD BABYLONIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS.* 


BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, D.C.L., LL.D. 


Though last in the field of Assyrian research, America 
has shown that she is not going to be beaten by her 
rivals in the old world. Nowhere is Assyriology more 
enthusiastically studied, and nowhere can it command 
larger audiences or more numerous students. But As- 
syriology is one of those progressive branches of science 
which cannot be studied only in the lecture-room or at 
home. Its materials have to be collected among the 
ruined palaces of Assyria and the desolated temples of 
Babylonia. Expeditions are needed for excavating the 
old clay books of Nineveh and Babylon, as well as pro- 
fessors and students for deciphering them. We need not 
be surprised, therefore, if, like England, France, and 
Germany, America also has had her Babylonian expe- 
dition. ary 

The expedition was sent out in 1888, under the auspices 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and under the direc- 
tion of Dr. J. P. Peters. It has been eminently successful. 
Its members have discovered one Of the ancient libraries 
of Babylonia, as well as the ruins of buildings which go 
back to the most remote times of Babylonian history. 
The library and buildings stood in a city called Nippur, 
the modern name of which is usually given as Niffer, 
but which, Professor Hilprecht tells us, should be pro- 
nounced Nuffar. 

The publication of the cuneiform texts, with which the 
labors of the &xpedition have enriched America, has been 
entrusted to Professor H. V. Hilprecht. Judging from 
the first part of the work, which has just been published, 
it could not have been. put into better hands. The texts 
have been reproduced with scrupulous care. They are, 
in fact, facsimiles, and not merely copies. For the first 
time we have before us a series of inscriptions in which 
the characters appear exactly as they were made by the 
original scribes. There is no attempt at improving upon 
them, or of reducing them all to the same conventional 
forms, as has unfortunately been hitherto the fashion. 

The importance of this photographic faithfulness of 
detail cannot be overestimated. It enables us to trace 
the various phases through which the cuneiform writing 
of Babylonia passed, and so to tell the age of an undated 
document by merely looking at the forms of the charac- 
tersemployed in it. Professor Hilprecht has thus founded 
the science of cuneiform paleography, and done for the 
cuneiform script what has been dqne by scholars like 
Kirchhoff for the history of Greek writing. 

In the interesting and instructive introduction which 
Professor Hilprecht has prefixed to the volume he has 
made use of the knowledge acquired through his palzo- 
graphical studies in determining the date to which cer- 
tain inscriptions belong. Thus he points out that an 
inscription of Guti, a country which lay to the northeast 
of Babylonia, must be about two thousand years older 
than the age assigned to it by its editor, Dr. Winckler. 
It goes back to the period of Sargon of Accad; the founder 





* The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Series A: Cuneiform Texts, Edited by H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of AssyTian and Curator of the Babylonian Museum in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Vol 1.,PartL Old Babylonian Inscriptions, 
chiefly from Nippur. Plates 1-35 and 1-XV. Imperial octavo, pp. 
54. Philadelphia: Reprint from the Transactions of the Americau 





of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; the Rev. F. D. Powers of 


Philosophical Society, N. S., Vol. XVILL, No, 1. 
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of the oldest Semitic exxpire of ‘tile ts 
know,—about 3800 B.C. 

Contemporaneous inscriptions of this 
early king and of his son and successor, 
Naram-Sin, are among the spoils of the 
expedition, The remote period at which 
he lived caused an atmosphere of myth to 
gather about him in the later days of 
Babylonian: history, and it is therefore 
more than interesting to be brought face 
to face, as it were, with his venerable’ 
figure, and to see the very monuments 
which were executed in hisreign, Another 
early monarch whose name has been re- 
covered for the first time is Urumus, or 
Alusarsid. 

Many centuries after the age of Sargon or 
Accad, Babylonia fell under the sway of a 
foreign race of kings called Kassu, or Kas- 
sites. The excavations at Nippur have 
brought to light the memorials of many 
of them, and thrown a welcome light on 
the history of the dynasty, correcting the 
reading of some of the royal names, and 
fixing their succession. Professor Hil- 
precht has handled this part of the subject 
very skilfully, and has added much to our 
knowledge of an important period of Baby- 
lonian history. 

Thus gradually but surely the great 
work of reconstructing the past history of 
civilized man is going forward. Empires 
and dynasties whose existence hade been 
forgotten for centuries are beginning again 
to rise before us, and we are learning the 
much needed lesson that we are only the 
héirs, and not the inventors, of the cul- 
ture we possess. When we compare our 
present knowledge of ancient Babylonian 
history and life with our knowledge of it 
only twenty years ago, the difference seems 
immense. The rapid progress of Assyrio- 
logical discovery is one of the wonders of 
the age. Fresh facts are accumulating on 
all sides, each more marvelous than the 
last. To this accumulation of facts the 
American expedition to Babylonia has 
contributed largely, and the volume edited 
by Professor Hilprecht is worthy of the ex- 
pedition whose first-fruits it contains. 

Oxford, England. 





The second sactiiienite published 
volume by the late Earl of Lytton (better 
known as Owen Meredith) is King Poppy: 
A Fantasia, As its title indicates, the pur- 
pose of the poem is partly whimsical,— 
to gather in a pleasingeform various fairy- 
tales, and to portray an “ideal common- 
wealth” ruled by a jocular nonentity ; 
and partly serious,—to show that grim 
“brummagem,” or selfish, social science, 
cannot undertake to rule the element of 
imagination as a potent factor in the 
world’s civilization. It was written with 
more than usual care, but shows the swift 
readableness to be expected in every pro- 
duction of the author of Lucile, while 


ite external form is attractive. (12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. 320. New York: 
Longmans, Green, and Company, Price, 


$3.) 

Pretty little books, manufactured in 
archaic style, and accompanicd by some 
rather dingily printed adornments, are 
two recent additions to an Elizabethan 
Library of selections from standard au- 
thors, published by Elliot Stock in Lon- 
don, and A. C, McClurg & Co. in Chicago: 
Thoughts that Breathe, from Francis Bacon, 
and A Bower of Delights, from Nicholas 
Breton. 
bethan prose is commendable; but it 
maybe doubted whether any chopping of 
Bacon’s Essays, and mixture of them with 
other words of the same wise author, is 
necessary, or a betterment of the concise 
and ever enjoyable essays themselves. 
(18mo6, cloth, pp. xvii, 206; xxii, 176. 
Price of each, $1.25.) 


The popularization of Eliza- 


From Secribner’s Magazine, which, like 
all our best American periodicals, has 
printed not a few good stories within the 
past few years, are to be collected halfa 
dozen pretty little volumes of tales, each 
volume related to some central idea. Of 
these, Stories of New York and Storjes of 
the Railway have appeared, the books hav- 
ing a dainty binding (in paper, cloth, or 
half calf), fairly good typography, and 
rather coarsely produced vignette illustra- 
tions. (32mo, pp. vii, 214; vii, 195. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. Price: 
50 cents in paper, 75 cents in cloth, $1.50 
in half calf.) 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate makes delicious 
lemonade. A teaspoonful added to a glass of 


hot or cold water, and sweetened to the taste, 
will be found refreshing and invigorating. 


FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOL TEACHERS | 


helps on the Lessons, 


Paul the Missionary. By the Rev. 
Witu1aM M. Taytor, D.D. Map and 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Land and the Book. By 
Wit.i1aM M. Toomson, D.D. Maps 
and illustrations. Three volumes: 
I, Southern Palestine and Jerusa- 
lem; II. Central Palestine and Phe- 
nicia; III. Lebanon, Damascus, and 
Beyond Jordan. _ Square 8vo, cloth, 
$6 per volume. 

Handsome Popular Edition, sold 
only in sets. Square 8vo, cloth, $9 
per set; half leather, $12. 


Notes on the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. By ALsert Barnes. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


The Student’s New Testament 
History. Edited by Wm. Samira, 
LL.D. 12mo; cloth, $1.25. 


Abbott's Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge. Maps and illustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo, cloth, $6. 


Bible Lands, By the Rev. Henry J. 
Van Lennep, D.D. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, $5. 


M’Clintock and Strong’s Cyclo- 
pzedia. Maps and numerous illus- 
trations. Twelve volumes. Royal 
8vo, cloth, $5 per volume; sheep, 
$6; half morocco, $8.. (Sold by eub- 


scription. ) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | § 


B@ The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, toany part 
» ha United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 











The Divine Order 


Muah 


Society. 


By ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S.T.D. 
This book contains the L. P. Stone Lectureg 


1891, 


delivered by appointment of the Faculf 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 


As a sociologist and 


Christian scholar of 


reputatien, Professor Thompson is eminently fitted to 


treat with masterly skill and insight the great social 


questions of to-day in the 
modern thought. 


light of Scripture and of 


He discusses in a clearly helpful 


and suggestive way the problems of the Family, the 
Nation, the School, and the Church. . Just the book 
for thinking men and women everywhere. 


There is a judicial fairness and grasp 
which is very delightful. 
stimulating, broadening, and wholesome. 
—Public Ovinion. 


Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. 


The book is | 


{ In no volume of our acquaintance is 
the whole social problem so fully and 
so satisfactorily presented.— 7he Chris- 


| than Intelligencer. 


274 pages. Price, $1.00. 


At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, By 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 


1031 Walnut Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 


By A. Schultze, President of the Moravian Theological Seminary. By mail, 2ic, 


To facilitate study of the Bible, every student should have at hand President: Schultze’s 
Books of the Bible Analyzed. Of it The Interior, Chicago, has said: 


“Tn this small, paper-bound book the sacred writi 
n intel! 


and Sabbath-schools, the purpose bein 
of the several books. Any student o 
book, his interest being rek 


to im 
the Bible 


art 


nds himself benefited ey a frequent perusal of this li 
indled, and his knowledge freshened and confirmed.” 


are briefly analyzed, in order, for use in homes 
ent idea of the general contents and chara 4 
e 


“The Bible in a nutshell,” * Bird's-eye view of the Bible,” “ An epitome of the 
Bible,” are some of the expressions made about President Schultze’s Books of the Bible 


Analyzed. Religious 


pore. without ex 
welcome and efficient aic 


Bible reading and 
ONE COPY, POSTPAID, 21 CENTS. 


tion, have most heartily recommended it as a 
stud 


y- 
FIVE COPIES, POSTP AID, $1.00 


To aid its introduction into Sabbath-schools, I will make a special price for larger lots. 
HARRY 8. JONES, Leck Box 992, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NOW READY. 


“GENTLE-HEART” STORIES. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By BARBARA YEcHTON, author of “ Christine's 
Inspiration,” * Golden Rod Stories,” etc, 
1. Roland one aor.” 
= By Porat: » Tem 
ving Win Forgivences. 
i Beday. Experience 
- Ho resford’s Lesson 
“Bonnie Prinee Charlie.” 
nee 0c. each ; or, packages of siz assorted, Wc. 














UNNY-SIDE SONGS. 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
By DR. W. H. DOANE. 


The Latest and Best Work by this Popular Author. 


830 . | Add 5c, per copy ifordered by mail. 
O80 por 160. Specimen pages free on request, 


- THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
In the SunDAY-SCHOOL, and in 
the Curist1AN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY, use 


LIVING HYMNS 


by Wanamaker anp Sweeney. 
Sample copy, by mail, 50 cts; words, 15 cts. 


JOHN . J. HOOD, ot tne. 


_ Phila., Pa. 
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JAMES POTT & 00., Publishers, 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books 
eee labors, Sotostens also cov- 
F RE os iz! Nassan St 

& Woglou ¢ Co.,122 Nassau 8t., N 
ae Paper ivsokty) by“ Frait timer.” Ad- 
ress, Leon: ard Pu 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
10 cents for a + on copy of 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Are sold by all leading stationers. 
imbers, etc., for your 
Siidayc 
sm AY Sepa pap pur paper, Send for free sam- 
Le b. €o., Albany, N. ¥ 
catalogues. 
qHod WELDON 60 @ SONS 35 & 33 E. 17th Street. New York. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 
Visrmon, F's 
tRCH Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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KEEP COPIES OF YOUR LETTERS. 
Prices, $1 and $1.30. No press required. 
shoo! library books, nd 
stamp fo 
gS printed IN COLORS. 
“st and want. atrractly 
GENUINE “OXFORD” 
«ng HOIR LEADERS. 
THE 
THE COMING ©. E. BYMN-BOOK 


Sec. oe he Let nag.” 

zoe Send 4 cts. sam- 

Bee Wncieecie tree” 
St., Chicago, Ill, 


hers,” has already found its way into 





WN trereerrerr 


the han< 3s of many thousand Sunday- , 
school workers. It is to-day the wedding | 
hand-book on Sunday-school teac 
“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel | 
ey widened inscope by reading this ras} 
those far the best that bas yet srpceses, ox 
pio appear, on this topic, and t otberere | 
ich this calls would be an unspeak- / 
able blessing to every school in the land.” — 
The Christian Union. | 
A book of Fane bound in cloth — eel 
«5% inches. Price, $1.00. For sale by 
sellersfor mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, ‘Pa, | 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 

ONE COPY, ome year........... $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 
Spy Sthoel oo on set of teachers, or of schol 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be 
ape, os the Seilowing yearly club rates : 

number of co: (more than one) mailed 

to individual addresses. .00 each. 
more copies in a package to one address, 
A package thus sent is addressed to 
, and no Bames can be written or 


jparate rs. 
elub thay be ordered sent ly 


at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
at fifty cents each, when so 



















nt that 
y be div into packages of five or 


Fi COPIES. One free , additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for in a club of either 
r, The free copies for clubs cannot 

be sent separately, but will be uded in the 


As ns may be made at any time to a club—such 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the fonate of the yearly club rate. 
that are open during only a portion of the 
=. subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is matied, separately ,’at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, can have the address changed at any time 

thout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a rate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
soription, when it has over six months to run. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twen\y-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
nu kage club subscriber intends to change bis or her 

ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, a8 long desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be ful to name, not only the post- 

to which they wish it sent. but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
factub subscription is renewed by some other 


son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
club he fay agg for takes the place of the one 
TEE TUT sicectoccotdhecncs ajubdesstbcase Secchi 
paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
’ the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 
copies of any one issue of the 
able @ teachers of a schoo! to ex: 
sent » upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times will be cere ee 
ntries embraced in the Universal 1 Union at 
following rates, which include postage : 

One y, one year, 8 shillings. 
Twe of wore copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionartzs, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or moreécopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
pent either singly to the individual addresses, or In a 

kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
bythe subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


per to en- 
it, will be 


Meetings 


The best hymn-book 
would be the one contain- 
ing only thosg hymns— 
words and music—which 
are well known and ac- 

® ceptable to the leading de- 
nominations. The hymns 
in The National Hymn- 
Book, edited by Robert 
Ellis Thompson, S. T. Q., 
are selected on this plan. 
We shall be glad to send 
you free sample pages ex- 
plaining the plan and its 


uses in full. 
‘ 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 





1F YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, , and vigorous, 


healthy, 
THE - BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, and the 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 
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P. 0. Box 287. 


and indorsed by 
Grocer 
D. $. WIL 





A PRACTICAL EVERYDAY 


COOK BOOK 
FRE Brorsinine over 2500 


tested recipes. 320 
bound in cloth. Don’t fall to 


WATCH-CLOCK 
the greatest novelty of the age. 
rs how to obtain both, address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
New York City, N. ¥. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE havebeen fully tested 
thousands of eepers. Your 

ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
TBERGER, Prop., 283 N. 24 St., Phils, Pa, 
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WALL PAPER Pieeee 


The select color- 
and 


es for 8 ots, 





Highly Digestible 
and Nutritious 


Van HourteEn’s 
Cocoa 


—(Best and Goé’ Farthest)— 


A Trial will Show 
its Great Superiority 
in Strength, Flavor, 


and Cheapness. 








“INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no voltieg alwaysready. Putupini®b 
tin cans at 7c, STEPH SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SCHOLAR’S MACAZINE. 


A 32 PAGE MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 












Bright stories and 
poems by the best 
writers for young 
people. 


upon application. 


1031 





12 
CENTS 
YEARLY 


IN A PACKAGE OF FIVE OR MORE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS. 


Single copies, 25 cents a year. 
a new idea in Sunday-school literature. 
places it within the reach of any school. 
appropriate for a gift to their scholars. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO,, 












The International 
Lessons with notes 
bya skilled lesson- 
help writer. 


This little magazine embodies 
Its remarkably low price 
Teachers will find it 
Specimen copies sent free 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Imitations 
Prove 
Value. 


It has been said that hypoc- 


risy is the homage which wice 
pays to virtue. Such is the case 
with the host of imitations of 
Allcock’s Porous Plasters 
which appear on every hand. 


In no respect equal to them, they pay an involuntary 
tribute to the genuine Allcock’s Porous Plasters by 


their very assertion of equality. 


cock’s,” “Practically the 


‘Just as good as All- 
same as Allcock’s,” etc.— 


these are the pass-words by which they hope to gain ad- 
mission to the circles where the original Allcock’s have - 


reigned supreme for so many years. 


Be content only with 


Allcoc 


the best external remedy for 


Beware of them. 


Porous 


- 
k S plasters 


throat and lung trouble, lame 


back, indigestion, stiff joints, sore muscles, efc. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


———>—>__—_- 


THE WHY CHILD. 


{Margaret A. Schallenberger, in The Journal 
ot Education. } 


The saying that men are but children of 
a larger growth is true in part only. Men 
have lost much that they possessed as 
children.’ Many of the longings and out- 
reachings of childhood’s hopeful days have 
been stifled and stop by the unsympa- 
thetic and unappreciafive friends (?) and 
teachers (?) with whom the child has lived. 

The keen, curious little animal wriggling 
and writhing in his efforts to find out 
things, grows into the stolid, stupid, in- 
different animal who doesn’t want to find 
out things, So unlike is this man from 
the child he once was that the resemblance 
is almost lost. He does not seem to be a 
child of larger growth, but appears rather 
to belong to a special family of human be- 
se called grown people. 

f we study closely we find that one 
great cause of the activity of the child and 
the listiessness of the man, of the interest 
of the child and the apathy of the man, of 
the work of the child and the labor of the 
man, of the intelligence of the child and 
the stupidity of the man, is the desire in 
the child, and the lack of desire in the 
man, to know why. Very soon in life the 
little ones begin to ask why. Here area 
few childish or rather childlike questions: 
“Why can’t I go out to play in any kind 
of weather? Why can’t I have but one 
pieceefcake? Whyisthesky blue? Why 
does a watch tick? Why is ‘Keeps’ a 
tmd game? Why can’ta boy fly? Why 
were not people made good instead of bad? 
Why must a fellow study his lesson after 
he knows it? Why is a girl afraid of 
spiders? Why don’t the people fall off 
when the wor!d turns over?” 

Many a parent weakens the reasoning 
propensity in his child by answering the 
eager little questioner after this fashion: 
—* You wantto know why,doyou? Well, 
‘just for fun to make little children’s ton- 
gues run,’” or, “Never mind. Don’t 
bother me. Remember that curiosity 
killed acat.” Often then before the little 
questioner is of school age his curiosity 
has been partially paralyzed. 

When he enters school he comes in con- 
tact with that peculiar species of humanity 
commonly called teacher. It may be that 
his first teachers are following the princi- 
ples of the most advanced advocates of the 
new education. They are examples, per- 
haps, of the danger of a little learning. 
They read psychology and pedagogy. 
They learn that the reasoning faculties 
are not the first to develop themselves, 
consequently they leave reasoning out of 
the curriculum for two or three years. 
Their business is to develop and strengthen 
the perceptive faculties. Children are to 
be given the power to see things, to hear 
things, to feel things, etc. The observa- 
tion lesson is upon arat. The little one 
discovers for himself that a rat has long 
sharp teeth, a slender head and em an 
a rapid mode of travel. He learns by us- 
ing his own faculties that the dandelion 
has a long, tough, fibrous root; that bees 
carry pollen from flower to flower; that 
owls cannot see well in the day-time; that 
a cow has no upper teeth. So far, so good. 
He has been taught how to observe. The 
question is will he voluntarily observe un- 
iess he sees some use in it? The young 
child is practical as well as poetic. He is 
always interested in the utility of an 
object. 

After the perception comes the imagina- 
tion. Lesson after lesson is taught with 
this special _ in view. By means of 
pictures, real and imaginary, the child 
travels round the world. He can describe 
the regions of the North, and tell you how 
the people dress there. He can sketch 
with tongue and pen and pencil the cus- 
toms of Egyptians, He can shut his eyes 
and see the valley of the Amazon with its 
wealth of plant and animal life; but+will 
hé voluntaryily study these things unless 
he is allowed to ask why, unless he is 
taught to ask why? 

There is no time set apart in these les- 
sons for the pupil to ask why the rat 
has long, sharp teeth, while the cat has 
flat ones; why the dandelion has a long, 

tough root; why the Esquimaux are nota 
tall people; or why the customs of the 
Egyptians differ materially from those of 
the Shinese. So anxious are the ers 


to call into action the ve and ima- 
ginative faculties that the Theke reasoner 






















not to be developed yet. 

What is the result? The child, finding 
no premium pat upon his desire to know 
the reasons of things, begins to exert him- 
self in the way the teacher seems to expect, 
and after a while when she is ready to 
train his reasoning faculties he is not in 
condition to have them trained. If he 
had not forgotten how to reason he would 
express himvelfssomething like this :—“A 
long time ago I wan to know why. 
You gave me no opportunity to satisiy 
myself. I submitted to your decree, and 
now, thanks to your training, I don’t want 
to know why. You say that if three men 
can do a piece of work in six days, it will 
take one man three times as long. All 
right, I believe you. I'll remember that. 
Yon say that San Francisco is a good har- 
bor because the sheltered bay shuts off the 
winds. Very well. I believe that too. 
You just tell meall the whys you want me 
to learn, and I'l! learn them. I’m willing 
to work in one way. I’m not lazy, you 
know; but you mustn’t expect me to 
originate any whys of my own, because it 
is immaterial to me which way it is. I 
don’t really care a cent whether San 
Francisco has a good harbor or not. There 
was a time when I actually ached to know 
why, but that time has passed. You told 
to wait and you would teach me whys. 
Now I have waited and I find that I have 
no interest in them. But I am not mean. 
I'll learn all the whys you please to give 
me and remember them as long as I can.” 
Is this putting thacase too strongly? If 
we look through our schools, do we not find 
a steady decrease in the questioning pro- 
pensity as we go up in the grades? Is 
not an intelligent question as much if not 
more of an indication of power than re- 
petition of thoughts no matter how ob- 
tained? To my mind a lesson that does 
not arouse curiosity and provoke question- 
ing on the part of the pupils is absolutely 
worthless. 

The fact that older children do not 
uestion is an unnatural state of affairs. 
he keen men and women are either those 

who question or draw people out in such a 
way as to find out why, or who read and 


then think why. There are men who-are_ 


fullof knowledge absorbed from nature, hu- 
manity, or books, They are not the think- 
ers of the world. They get thought, but 
do not originate it. Is not that what some 
of us are doing in our schools? Children 
are getting knowledge, power even, toa 
certain extent, but it is not the power of 
research, of investigation, not the power 
Pp comes of the intense desire to know 
why. 

Shall teachers then answer all questions 
put to them by children? Impossible and 
ridiculous; but when achild asks a thought- 
ful question, answer it thoughtfully. Praise 
him for it. Let the children understand 
that the intelligent why is as great a 
power as the intelligent what. 

Let our aim be not to round off our 
pupils into beautiful, precise, finished 
statements closed with periods—full stops ; 
but rather to send them out into the world 
just as they came to us, active, vigorous, 
restless, curious, happy interrogation- 
points, 


HETHER Leather: lasts 
ten minutes or ten years 
depends on what happens to 
it. Vacuum Leather Oil is 
the care-taker; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. | 
Patent lambskin - with - wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free gt the store. 


Vacuum Of} Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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money and require more effort. 


Made only by N. K,. FAIRB 








of Gold Bust apackage full of shine, } 
All the dirt of agey it will undermine ; 
we iY 


Dust Washing Powder 


son the floor, the dirt on the wall, the finger marks 
e doors, the stains on the windows, the grease on the 

] dishes, the tarnish on the silver, are quickly removed, 

€ : You can get “other kinds,’ 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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~ Use a Binder. 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
styleof binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 


JOHN D. WATTLES & 





very low when two or more of tiem are 


ordered. 
THE STyYLEs. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
additional. 


oO or more, 60 cents each. 
cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 


for mailing. 


Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 


10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better ‘for the 


volume for the reader, while 


permanent preservation of the papers. 
CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stage one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15cents 
, If mailed, 15 
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Y’S TRI EAE ROMS 
Ls HAI KIN. 


An elegant dressing. E 
med. Removes ell tam 
. Prevents 


Tr grow 
and beautiful. sn druggists or by mail 60 ets. 44 Stone St. H.Y, 


























Rootbeer 


Everybody likes Hires’ Rootbeer because it gives everybody health 
as well as pleasure. It’s the purest beverage that human skill can com- 
pound from the purest ingredients of nature. There is not one drop of 
anything in this delicious temperance drink but what promotes good health 
and happiness. It’s delicious flavor is acquired by the skillful blending of 
the most wholesome herbs, roots, barks, and berries, and not by essential 
oils and flavoring extract’, of which the many counterfeit ‘“Rootbeers” are 
composed. A twenty-five cent patkage of the genuine Hires’ Rootbeer 
makes only five gallons, but five gallons of good, pure, health-giving Root- 
beer is a hundred times better than ten gallons of wishy washy stuff made 
of health-destroying chemicals.‘ Be sure and get HIRES’. 


Made only by the CHARLES EB. HIRES CO,, Philadelphia, 
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“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 
Worry! Hurry! Flurry! are allavoided by the 


"  SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry to finish your housecleaning 
and yet do it well? Then try this method: A 
@mall bow! of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
and you will do more cleaning than a pail of water 
Seo ate ottine of co incey soap. No. 33, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


END for catal 
Conn, 26th y'r; 





e to the M. V. Institute Mystic, 

shartered; both sexes; special work. 

= SCHOOL, for girls, Auburndale, 
Send for circulars, 








Home-school for twent) , girls. 

Thorough preparation for col- 

ASH fl ALL en prin., Montvale, Mass. 

DARLINGTON SEMEN ARY for youn ladies, 

West Chester, Pa, Opens Sept. 18, Gosia enes 

beautiful location. Languages, musts, Harlington, int- 
ing, etc. tisoa year, Catalogues. R. ngton, Ph.D 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 








A select oral, boarding, and day school will 
= Spee October 3. Numbers limited, Ys 
os. A. Humason, Ph. D., New. Brita’ n. 


the bw oa 8 «a Youn 
Canad o 
Sellen. = St. Tho! wOntario. 
ealt ‘AS econom 200 : 20% 


“ PP. thing catalogne. “"Prinetpal a. AvsTin, A. M., B. D. 








Ana HU BIVES INSTITUTE 
For e Barsae will open its 40th Bep- 
mber 18. For catal 
Rev. Ar F.LAcK, A.M., President, Claverack, N. ¥. 


Catnann ACA DEMY. ilten, N. ¥ 





A preparatory school for boys. Its 20th yeur, be- 
nning Sept. 14, 1504, will be marked by new and 
— features. Special announcement ready in 
angen. ait catalogues and special tnferseniton, 
ad ress OF 1ARLEsS H. THU ‘RB! oR, A.M., Principal. 


HOLLINS IN INSTITUTE for Young Ladies. 















WORCESTER, 


itoey, rooms on owtle 


x Pg Yon 
An icing eae 
OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850, Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens Sept, 27. 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
@GONTE SCNCOL P. @., PA. 


STUDY ===" gas 
L AW Correspondence 


School of Law. 











J. Cornen, Ja., Sec’y 


BETH, Mic 


STAMMERING CURED. 


NO CURE! NO PAY! | 
A chance for the poor as well as the rich. 


Write for pamphlet. Address, 
J. T. CHESNUT’S INSTITUTE, 
Harris, Sullivan County, Mo. 


Cut this out for future reference, as it positively will 
not appear: again this year. 


“DO NOT ‘STAMMER.” " 


CURED SIX ¥ 
Mr. Elwyn Steck, 621 ¢ Sewut & St., D Phiiaael hia ; 
Mr. Raymend | Sa ord, Harrisburg National nk, 
Harri-burg, Pa.; Miss Phoebe Fithian, — ‘on, N.J. 
Send for bt-pag e pamphiet to B. %. Johnston's 
Imetitate, 1083 i Spring Garden St, Phila., Pa. 





can have “ Hints 


In writing, 


to buy the book iff you 


1031 Walnut Street, 


Inductive Lessons on the Foundin 
Epistles, By Prof.C. W. Votaw. Part LI. 


cents for this otal 


NY subscriber to The Sunday School Times 


Dr. Trumbull sent to him for examination, the 
publishers paying the postage. 
over the book, the subscriber may either retain 
it and remit the price ($1.00), or return it, pay- 
ing only the return postage, which is 12 cents. 
you may simply 
cordance with your offer, please send me a copy 
of “ Hints on Child-Training ” 


You will be under no obligation whatever 


Orders for the book on this plan have 
come already from twenty-nine states and ter- 
ritories—and they are still coming. 


> JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 


on Child-Training” by 


After looking 


say:, In ac- 


for examination. 


do not want it. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





BEST HELPS FOR BIBLE : STUDY FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 

of the Christian Church, based on the Acts and the 
now ready. . This be; ins with Paul’s Second Evan- 
gelizing Tour, A.D. 54, and oa the histo 
TUDENT P 





to the close of the first century. Price, 40 
BLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. 














Two Systems 


of Life Insurance are contesting 
the field for public favor —the 
Old Line and the New. The former 
is cumbersome, artificial and 
costly. The latter is simple, nat- 
ural and inexpensive. The 


addachys 


SCopaTiO) 


isa striking example of the new 
plan of Life Insurance. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
é of f New England. 
st 200 INSURANCE in Force, 
The REW POLICYW of theM 


tld ings fr emg Went Act pec 
‘GED. A. UTONFIELD, Pret, 63 hie St, Boston. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
Philadelphia. 


808and sre Walnut Street, 











CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


CHURCH «witute-isee fia 
SEATINGS cattzttias 










UNION ae 
npials and All ‘Fubite | Buildin 
i Ch, Mfon B. Tech Bt., 


Andrews-Demarest New York. — 
A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, 
Soston, Mass. 


Send 5-cent ad for new 
100-page catalogu 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
GEO. swan: Palptts, Chairs, etc C. Swax, 
md Street, Phila., Pa. 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 
Pews and Opera Chairs. 


S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Banners fc FOR SUNDAY- ‘SCHOOLS. 


Send for hive list, 
© A. HA ace CO.. 183 N. 3d Phiia., Pa. 
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fk Erasing Pencil. pe making ag Oe Des 
Montos Eraser Mfg Oo 3 at 1138. La 








} OSTON STAM MERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. piven open. Rich 
poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street. Boston. Mass, 
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FRASS AED BASSES S. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
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CHURCH E ESTABLISHM iy 
BELL in BEE LLS 


Ae REA rors 





bea BR. tedia 
wang BELLS, PEALE ANO cums. 











Choicest Tailorings and Furnishings. 


Bright specialties in juvenile wear. Fine neck- 
wear. underwear, neglige shirts, and all other dress 
details. Moderate prices for best qualities. 

JACOB REED’S SONS, 

Philadelphia, 916, 918, 920, 922 Chestnut Street. 

Gampies aad prices upon application. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
V. Ph 12350 Pine St. 
School for 
NY es hohe a 





MOQDFIELD, soir Pzacs Hak 
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Great Barri 
select and lim: Ledochool for 


Southern Institution, 
is, HEN. 0c COLLEGE for young ladies. 


v. Cmonon We oP Paice, D. "hoon. 
*"SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, _ 





Berkshire Co. A strictly 
oe men and boys. Stu- 
dents ae members of principal’s family, and receive 
constant personal attention. E.J. Van nep, 


WELLS COLLEGE svzom 


AUBORS.! rY. 
Three ~ courses of stud 


‘bea ine Beptember min mr improvenent 
Session ns tember : nd for ca’ 
Pe 8. FRISBEE. D.D.. President. 


WORLD’S FAIR TENTS! 
Cool, comfortable, and cheap. 


m., Sanitary ae ae A minutes or 
r grounds eleva way. Ina grove. 
commodations for men, women, and children, Faml- 
lies especialiy. Get circu free. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR 
Temperance Encampment Ass'n, 


57th Street and Indiana Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


WORLD’S FAIR ROOMS. 


Strictly first-class accommodations 50 cents to $1.50 a 
day ; select private homes near the Fair Grounds our 
specialty. nd for pectus. WoRrLp’s Farr AC- 
COMMODATION Co., Dearborn Street, Chicago, 111, 


~ BOOKS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. ° 


























Friendship the Master-Passion. 


A book on the nature and history of friendship; 
and its place as a force in the world. 413 
(9447 inches), richly bound in cloth and enclosed 
in a box. Price, $3.00. 


The Knightly Soldier. 


A Bi phy of Major Henry Ward Camp. New 
and sevined — 83 pages (5348 inches), illus- 
trated. Price, $ 

This is the aan 


of an exceptionally fine s 
men of the best sti oor 


ent-soldier of the Union. Just 
the book for wide-awake young men, for Sunday- 
school libraries and for young men’s associations. 


A Model Superintendent. 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven. 
of the International Lesson Committee. It is an 
b ect lesson, showing how a superintendent 
seaeay oem Pee oe a cloth, rox ine 
stee rtrait o r. Haven. 188 pages x 
inches), Price, $1.00. f 


Yale ter on the Sunday-School. N 
r-School z Its Origin, Mission, Meth- 
of, and Await Divinit hod for eam y bectares 
e 
Montniuaty Goan to. cloth. Pricé, $1.50., 


Teaching and Teachers. 


A book of 390 Eee, 744<5% inches), bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.00. to-day the popular hand- 
book on Sanlap ane teach 


Hints on Child-Training. 


A series of thirty articles on the nature and scope 
and methods of the wise trainin of children. $11 
pages (734 x 53¢ inches). Price, 


The Blood Covenant. 


An examination of a py od rite, and its bear- 
on Scripture. This is not, strictly speaking, 
—— be me ra but it presents primitive facts 
by whic theological oBe inch must be tested. 
book of 390 pages (53484 inches). Price, $2.00, 


Kadesh-barnea. 


The importance and’ probable site of Kadesh- 
barnea, with astory of a hunt for it, including stud- 
ies of the route of the exodus and the southern 
boundary of the Holy Land. 

The book has rare value and fascination for bibli- 
cal students, and for the unlearned Bible reader. It 
is also an attractive story of adventure quite out of 
the usual experience of travelers, even in the desert 
of the Wanderings. 

478 pages (7 x 9% inches). Two maps and four 
full-page illustra ms. Price, $8.00. 


Principles and Practice. 


A series of brief ——- in six volumes. Each vol- 
a —- in i 

in the realm of character and of con- 
ann “deal al with fundamental oo nay les in their ap- 
plication to the affairs of every 7 ife. 200 
per book (4x % incl i oe tasteful ty bound in cloth, 


$2.50 a set, or fifty 
cents a volume for les sthan a eat, 


Two Northfield Sermons. 


1. Moral Color-Blindness. 
2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success. 


These sermons were delivered before the confer- 
ences of college sthdents at Northfield. Saag - 
tical lessons bear directly on present duty, are 
an incitement to high endeavor in <= { ‘view. In 
one volume of 53 pages (544734 inches). Price, 30 
cents. 


Light on the Story a 
Important facts x. recent 
are here brought to bear upon the Hook, of Jonah 
The book can be read to 
interested in the truth of the Mey Ite ton deus. 
With illustrations (53¢7% inches). ce, 20 cents. 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of 
ieq 
new view of the Ten Commandments in the 


nt of Oriental methods of thought and manner 
of speech. 38 pages (54734 inches). Price, 25 cents. 





‘ O’NEILLS, 


oe Svenne, 50> Slat Street.” wou Zork. 
—< and dealers aoe. Goods, nery 
nthe United states. Send for samplesand prices, ‘ 











The Sunday Schoo! 1 Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of 
the publisbers subscribers 


will refund to 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by 
the publishers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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